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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor. -- 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
‘tributing. What the Editor requires are short. bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
cand in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE, “TATLER:” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
3treet Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TATLER,” 
ireat New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TATLER are at 167, Rue 
‘St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aity Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — Gulliver's Travels, at 3. 
After All, on January 15. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)--Morocco Bound, at 8. 
Matinee every Saturday, at 2.30. 

Criterion (Piccadilly)\—A4 Pair of Spectacles, at 8.45. 
at 8, by The Seguel. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Drury Lane—Slue Beard, at 1.30 and 7.30 daily. 

Duke of YWork’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—7e Twin Sister, at 8.30 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—Tke Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2 


Preceded, 


Matinee on 


Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/ris, at 8. Shock-headed Peter, 


and the Man Who Stole the Castle, at 2.30. 
Globe (Strand).—Hidenseek, at 8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Haymarket--F rocks and Frills, at 8.30. Matinees on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7%e Last ofthe Dandies, at 8.157 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. 
on Saturday, at 2, 

Princess’s (Oxford Streetl—7z%e [roksen Melody (Auguste Van 
iene, the Actor-Musician), at 7.45 | Matinee on Saturday. 

Prince of Wales’s ventry Street, W.!\—Becky Sharp, at 8. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2. A@tawampus, at 3 (Saturdays 
excepted). 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—7e Swineherd and the Princess, 
at 8.30. Matinee every Saturday, at 2.45 

St. James’s (King Street)—7ke [portance of being Earnest, 
at 8.45. Preceded, at 8, by Patchedup Affair, Liberty 
Hall on Wednesday and Saturday. at 2. 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe, at 8.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by The //illow Pattern. Matinee of /olanthe on 
Saturday, at 2. 30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—47¢ You a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—My Artful Valet, at 2.12, Followed by Sheer- 
luck Fones, at 10.15, Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, 
at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Blue-bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8,15. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Strest)— 7he Mummy and the 
Humming Rird, at 8.30. Matinee turday, at 230. Little 
Lerd Fauntleroy, every afternoon ( t Saturday), at 2.30. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), “ Aladdin,” at 2 and 8, 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westininster), 2 and 7. 

Alhambra (Leicester Squire, W.".) Ballets—* Gretna Green,” 

at 8.15, ‘Santa Claus,’ at ro, and “Soldiers of the King,” at 
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Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8, 
ate. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly 
at 2.30. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. 

Royal (Holborn), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)— Fiee 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturd io a.m. to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10 : other week-days, 10 to 4; Sunda 2to dusk. 


Greenwich Hospital -/ainted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2, Koyal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.39) : tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 


Milit and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturcduys, 
rotor By applyi in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W_C.)—Free on Mond tys, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 109 to 5: Thursdays ind 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.;— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 


Matinee 


Matinees on 


Ballet—" Old China,” at 10.35. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Circus), at 7.45. Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free week-days, 


‘k)—Open daily, 
ays and Saturdays, by 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C )—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mond: Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk: 6d. or hursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays. 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk, 6d, Admis- 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections free, On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m, till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Squarel— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Upen from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Hvery week 
day, g am. to Sunset, 1s. wn Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Meinber. 
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YCEUM. FIFTH MONTH. 
Every Evenine at 8, precisely. 
MaTINEE Every SATurRDAy at 2. 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
urzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock precisely. 


“BECKY SHARP.” 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY, 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. 


Every AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock \Siturdays excepted), 
KATAWAMPUS. 


ST JAMES'S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.4: 
THE IMPORTANCE ('F BEING EARNEST. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Windermere's Fan.” 
Preceded, at 8, by A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, by 
Florence Warden. Box Office, 10 to 10. 


ST. JAMES's. LIBERTY HALL. 
MATINEES 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 


CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. }.O5S., 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN 
EXPRESS SEkVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


LINE 


Steamer. ‘Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) 16.000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK A g,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, -. 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 5 +. 8.000 .. 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, t » Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and desp.tch, 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA ay sie «. _ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 7 ag +» 13,000 
PRETORIA +" i 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fechurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


AND 


HER CIRCLE: 


BY 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 
THIRD EDITION, 7S. 6D. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


Row. 


PaTERNOSIER 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR : 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


THOUSAND. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


‘There is a rough-hewn ; ower of a rare 
Clement Shorter’s THE FarHer Con- 


FOURTH 


Truth says: 
kind in Mrs. 
FESSOR." 

The Da.ly News says :—“* Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satissury Court, E.C, 
oe 
Now Ready. 


VOLUMES I. and II. of 


Teh ES aeAvieLZEER: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols, I. and II, Price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER Orrick, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
——— a 


VOLS. I.- VI. of 
THEE <-S PH EVR: 


NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth git, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols. I1,—VI. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Le 
THE SPHERE. 


VOL. VII. will be ready shortly. Price 12/6. 

ases for Vol I., 3/6; Vols, I1.— VII, 2/6 each, 
are on sale at 

Tue Spuexe Orrice, 6, Creat New Street, London, E.C, 


Binding 
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Plays to look forward to:— 


January 25,—Mdlle. Mars, b 
Paul Kester, at the Imperial (wit 
Mrs, Langtry). 

Januwiry 25.—Mice and Men 
(with Mr. Forbes Robertson), at 
the Lyric. 

January.—New musical play 
at Daly’s. Written by J. T. Tanner 
to music by Lionel Monckton, 

February 1—Ulysses at Her 
Majesty's. By Stephen Phillips. 

February 1.—Arizona at the 
Adelphi. This play is by Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, who is called 
the geographical dramiutist from the 
fact that he has written plays dzal- 
ing with special states, like A a- 
bama, Colorado, and Nevada. Art- 
zona will be played by Americans. 

ebiuary 6.—The Heal of 
Achilles, at the Globe. Written 


q 
Oe 
£ 
4 


et 


THE BRILLIANT SCENE OF 


M:* Martin Harvey is in luck. On Satur- 

day he performed A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance before the King and Queen at 
Sandringham and to-night he introduces his 
new play, 4/terx A//, based on the grim story 
of Eugene Aram, at the Avenue. The play 
was originally produced in Dublin, when it 
was fully described in these pages. 


<[s he past week has been very dull for play- 

goers. They have seen the withdrawal 
of Zhe Belle of New York from the Lyric 
and The Swineherd and the Princess from 
the Royalty, and the taking off of one or 
two other plays. They are now waiting the 
promise of spring which is full of good things. 


N eantime Christmas entertainments have 

done well. The pantomime at Drury 
Lane has been doing record business. This 
might be construed as proof positive that the 
public have no sympathy with the point of 
view underlined in these columns that ‘‘ pan- 
tomime ” has ceased to attract; but as a 
matter of fact it only shows that Mr. Collins’s 
movement in the direction of prettiness and 
of a much higher musical standard has in no 
way affected his treasury. I agree with Mr. 
Archer in saying that Mr. Collins cannot 
make any appreciable advance on his present 
magnificent stage settings, nor will such low 
comedians as Mr. Leno and Mr. Campbell 
be readily replaced by a younger generation, 
for one cannot visit the music-halls without 
noticing a great change in that direction. I 
am perfectly sure that Mr. Collins knows his 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE WEEK. 


‘* ALADDIN” 


business much better than I do, but I feel 
that he must make his new departures 
in the shape of humour that is written for, 
and not merely created by, his actors 


Bassano, 
PUNCH AND THE DUTCH DOLL 


In Katuwampus 
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by Mr. Boyle 
dramatic critic) and Mr. L. N. 
Parker. It will be produced by 
Miss Julia Neilson. 


February.—_Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, at St. James’s. This play» 
writ.en by Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
deals with the subject of Francesca 
da Rimini, which has just been 
created by Gabriel D’Annunzio 
with Signora Duse as Francesca. 

Pilkerton’s Peerage, at the 
Garrick. This play is by Mr. 
Anthony Hope, and will be pro- 
duced at the end of the run of J7is. 

At the Royalty a play by Mrs. 
T. P. O'Connor and Percy Nash is 
in ~ehearsal. 

March 31.—Ben Hur, at Drury 
Lane. This is a stage adap- 
tation of General Lew Wallace’s 
famous story. 


Lawrence (the 


Bassane 


AT THE HIPPODROME 


hear grcat things about the new piece at 
Daly’s which Mr. George Edwardes has 
been rehearsing with almost feverish enthu- 
s'iasm. The setting is exceedingly beautiful. 
The new prima donna, Miss Eldé, is already 
known to opera-goers, and she learned how 
to act with Mr. Chevalier. Her mother was 
the famous actress, Nellie Br :mley, and her 
husband is Mr. C. W. C. William Duncombe. 
Lil an Duncombe therefore becomes “ L. D.” 
and “ Eldé.” 


am very glad that /odanthe is proving a 
great success and Zhe Jmportance of 
Being Earnest is drawing the West-end. The 
Hippodrome, which celebrates its second anni- 
versary to-day, has scored with A/addin, 
which is exceedingly pretty. The average 
aud ence at the Hippodrome for the iast two 
years has been 5,000 a day. Mr. Moss de- 
serves to succeed because he is thoroughly 
businesslike and gives the public his very 
best. 


/A\ new feature was introduced at the Covent 
Garden fancy-dress ball on Friday, 
when the hall was cleared and certain selected 
couples engaged in a “ cake-walk,” which is 
one of the most popular features of the much- 
discuss.d American invasion. The “cake- 
walk” has undoubtedly ‘‘caught on.” It is 
full of life and the music is alert, two points 
which make it welcome after the waltz, which 
is the laziest of all lounges. The “cake- 
walk,” which was danced for an actual cake, 
is to be continued at future balls. J. M. B. 
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Two Balls 


Fancy-dress for Children. 


LADY DARNLEY received the Dumb Friends’ League, g ven 


toys from the children at the last week at the Empress Rooms, 


fancy-dress ball in aid of the Kensington 


Biograph Studio 
MASTER LESTOCK BELL MISS DORIS PEARCE-JONES 


As the ‘Earl of Leicester” MASTER CYRIL JAMES As “Folly” 
As ‘‘ Mephistopheles” 


MASTER HERBERT HARRISON 
As ‘Count D’Orsay”’ in ‘‘ The Last of the Dandies” 


Fisher 


MASTER WALTER AND MISS MISS DOLLY LOBB 


LAVERY FRANKLIN As “‘A Rose" at the fancy-dress ball 


As ‘The Red King” and ‘The White atthe Mansiongtlouse 


Queen” in “Alice in Wonderland” 


RN. Speaight 


MISS KATHLEEN ANNESLEY SANKEY 
As ‘An Eastern Lady” 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, Children at the Mansion House. —It was exceedingly appropriate 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. that the Lord Mayor’s little daughter, May, should appear at the 
Coronation Babies. —All sorts of names are being invented for the fancy-dress ball in the Mansion House as the Empress Catherine of 
babies who are coming into the world this coronation year : Corona, Russia, for his lordship’s kinsman, the great Dr. Dimsdale, went 
Coronius, and Edal (the combination of the two first syllables in specially to St. Petersburg to inoculate the Empress against small- 
the names of the King and Queen) are some of the most successful, pox and was created a baron of Russia in 1762. The present Baron 
though they fall short in quiintness of the name borne by the little Dimsdale lives at Hatfield. Miss Seymour Hicks, the adopted 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys. This little lady was christened daughter of the actor, appeared—and looked sweet—in her foster- 
Louvima, the combination of the frst syllables in the name; of the mother’s attire of Blue-Bell. 
King’s daughters, Louise, Victoria, and Maud. It is a question, 
however, whether the female “coronation” babies will be very Fabulous Rents.—The rents of houses for the next season are 
grateful for names that will fix their ages in so public a way ; for becoming simply enormous. I know of one house in Park Lane 
there is a certain well-known lady in society whose name of whose owner has already refused the offer of £4,000 as she is 
“Alma” (given in memory of the famous Crimean battle which asking £5,000, and fully expects to get that fabu'ous sum for a 
took place about the time of her birth) she would gladly change for a three months’ let. Sir Richard and Lady Musgrave have let their 
less com- house in Charles Street for £1,200, and great were the heartburnings 


memora- of those who own houses along the different possible lines of route 
tive cog- for the royal progress until the doubt was finally laid to rest as to 
nomen. which particular route had been chosen They do not like to refuse 


fairly good offers lest the route of the 
procession should not go their way ; on 
the other hand, if their line is favoured 


MISS MABEL SEYMOUR HICKS 
As ‘‘Blue-bell” 


A Lucky Chancellor.—The exchequer will bene- 


fit by a goodly windfall in the heavy death dues MASTER DUDLEY MOORE 


that must be paid by the new Earl of Carrick as he As ‘‘Knave of Hearts” 

has succeeded to his second cousin. It is curious 

that the two similar sounding earldoms of Carrick and Karryke there is no telling BOG LL 

should both be Irish, the latter being the second title of the Marquis what prices the NORAD MINNIE SCOURS 

of Ormonde, which would be borne by his eldest son if he had one. houses may com- Asie: A Japaneses Cea 

Both names are pronounced the same, and were created about the mand. The Ameri- 

same time. There is yet another earldom of Carrick, but that is a can invasion threatens this year to break all known records, and 

Scottish title and figures among the lengthy list of titles belonging to there is no doubt that their advent in clouds will not resemble that 

the Prince of Wales. of the devastating locusts but rather of the golden cloud in which 
A Prospective Duchess.—The Countess of Dalkeith, the wife Zeus disguised himself when he visited Danae. 

of the eldest surviving son of the Duke of Buccleuch, was 7ée Miss The New German Ambassador. — Talking of houses, the 

Margaret Bridgman, and was the favourite and prettiest grand- German Embassy in Carlton House Terrace is undergoing many 

daughter of the late Earl of Bradford. She inherits the beauty of various interior alterations during the absence of the new German 

her mother, the present Lady Bradford, and is of slim and graceful Ambassador, Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, so that on his return he 

figure. She takes the deepest interest in Lord Dalkeith’s political will find the suite occupied by his predecessor, Count Hatzfeldt, 

work. She loves beautiful dresses and jewels, thoroughly under- redecorated and newly furbished in view of coming coronation 

stands the art of arraying herself in the most becoming manner, and festivities. It is not generally known that this house, unlike most 

always appears most charmingly gowned. She has been married embassies, is not a freehold, but is held by the German Govern- 

eight years and has a son, Lord Whitchester—so called because the ment on a lease from the Crown, and their lease will terminate in 

usual title of Eskdaill is considered unlucky since the premature about twenty years, when a heavy premium will have to be paid for 

death of the last holder. its renewal. 
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TATE SEALER. 


Marriage Law in France.—A question 
which is certainly of interest to Englishwomen 
is that of the case before the French courts as 
regards the annulling of the marriage of the 
Marquis de Bernis. The marriage took place 
at St. Paul’s Catholic church at Dover, and was perfectly regular in 
every respect except that the consent of the bridegroom’s mother had 
not been obtained in writing. This is a detail few Englishwomen 
would think necessary when marrying a man distinctly of age, but 
there is no limit of age for French parental rights, and the marquis 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


THE SONS OF THE CHINESE MINISTER SALUTING A FRENCH 


having, no doubt, got tired of his wife has now—aided by his mother 
—demanded to have his marriage annulled on this ridiculous and 
unjust plea. Cardinal Riccard, the Archbishop of Paris, has taken 
the wife’s side, saying that such a plea for nullity is both inhuman 
and unjust, with which opinion every right-minded person will agree. 
It is to be hoped that the notoriety of this particular case, which is 
only one out of hundreds similar, will cause young Englishwomen to 
render themselves familiar with the exigencies of French marriage 
law before they consent to marry Frenchmen. 


A Boom in Flying.—Aerostation is decidedly going ahead 
in the world of sport. Last year M. Deutsch offered a prize of 
£4,000 which would have made his name memorable were it not 
for the undignified quibbling which took place before it was handed 
over to M. Santos Dumont. This year the Marquis de Dion has 
inaugurated an aerial Derby with a prize of £20,000, and now news 
comes from St, Louis in the United States that the organisers of the 
International Exposition which is to take place there next year 
intend to offer a prize of £40,000 for a race between airships. 
They expect to have at least one hundred entries for the race in 
question. Would it be unkind to suggest that a good title for the 
race or for the competitors would be Quo vadis ? 


Coronation Clemency.—In view of the suggestion that all 
prisoners sentenced between the present date and next June should 
have their terms of imprisonment shortened in commemoration of 
the King’s coronation, it may be interesting to recall the course that 
was taken when Queen Victoria came to the throne. At the last 
coronation all prisoners confined in Newgate of whatever degree 
were supplied for the day with a pound of beef, a pound of potatoes, 
a pound of white bread, and a pint of strong beer, while oakum 
picking and treadmill climbing were omitted from the usual pro- 
gramme. but though the general practice was to relax some of the 
stringencies of prison life there were here and there exceptions, and 
in many of the gaols no change whatever was made in the usual 
routine of the daily life of the prisoners. 


Criminal Jewellery.—In accordance with French custom there 
has just been a curious sale by auction in Paris. The objects 
disposed of consisted mainly of jewellery confiscated by the 
authorities from convicted criminals and unclaimed by any person 
with a legal title to the property. In proclaiming the virtues of the 
articles offered to the public the auctioneer was able to unctuously 
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dwell on the circumstances that a particular 
ring had encircled the finger of an assassin 
on the day of the commission of his crime 
and that a necklace had been habitually worn 
by an interesting lady sent to penal servitude. 
It has been found that most of these jewels, being imitations merely 
of precious metals and stone, would fetch next to nothing if sold in 
the ordinary way, but by appealing to the imagination of the morbid 
in connection with criminals and crime they invariably realise fancy 
prices and add to the state exchequer. 


Our Present English Stamps.—By the way, 
the four examples of our new English postage 
stamps have not gained universal praise by 
any means. There is a certain bareness about 
our revered Monarch’s neck that makes the 
story of the little kiddy who asked “If all 
the King’s collars had gone to the wash” a 
by no means impossible one. The artist, Herr 
Fuchs, drew two heads for the consideration of 
the authorities—one full face, the other that with 
which the last few mornings have made most of 
us familar. The authorities at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand were not, I understand, enchanted with 
either, but they gave their preference to the 
profile and his Majesty entirely endorsed their 
view, and the full-face stamp was, to use a 
sporting phrase, “scratched.” Whether any of 
the “essays” (as they technically term them) 
exist | know not; if so philatelists would doubt- 
less “sell their souls” for specimens. I saw 
some specimens of ‘ essays” of early Indian 
stamps the other day which the cwner regarded 
with the remarkable complaisance of the suc- 
cessful collector. I have already called attention 
in the columns of THE TATLER to the curicus 
state of affairs which rendered it necessary to 
call in the aid of a foreign artist. 

Ch. Fliviens 
OFFICER The ‘ Angel,” Guildford.—Some weeks ago 
I published a letter of complaint concerning the 
“ Angel” Hotel, Guildford. 1 have since received a communication 
from the proprietor, who feels aggrieved at the paragraph which 
was inserted. I have therefore taken the trouble to personally 
investigate the matter and I find that my correspondent must have 
been in error. I can now bear personal testimony to the excellent 
management and admirable cuésive of the “ Angel.” I hasten to 
publicly express my regret, therefore, that I should have published 


AT THE ANGEL HOTEL, GUILDFORD. 


the paragraph in question, which I hope cannot in any way have 
really damaged the reputation of this old-established hostelry. The 
“Angel” is the largest and most picturesque hotel in Guildford. _ Its 
quaint entrance hall and antique galleries give the house a delightful 
old-world charm. Under the house is an interesting vault. The 
illustration is by Mr. Gordon Home and is taken by permission from 
the Homeland Handbook to Guildford. Like all the work in this 
series the Guildford Handbook is excellently got up. 
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A  Liliputian Motor.—In striking contrast 
to the daily tales one hears of giant motors 
of some incredible speed and _horse-power 
comes the description of an automobile which 
has just been manufactured by a watchmaker 
named Boot of Dawbury (Connecticut). This Liliputian car measures 
two centimetres in height and weighs thirty grammes. It has a 
compressed air motor whose silver tubes are a millimetre in dia- 
meter, the same 
metal being used 
for the piston and 
cylinder. When 
it travels it makes 
about as much 
noise as a_ blue- 
bottle fly, and its 
entire size can 
best be imagined 
by the fact that 
Mr. Boot has 
made a_ pedestal 
for it about the 
size of a sixpence. 
So far it. can cer- 
tainly claim to be 
the champion 
light-weight motor 
of the world. 


An Automo- 
bilist Queen.— 
Talking of auto- 
mobiles, yet an- 
other crowned 
head has _ been 
bitten by this 
fashionable craze. 
The young Queen 
of Holland has 
just ordered an 
extremely com- 
fortable one to be 
built for her in 
Germany, in 
which she pro- 
poses to make a 
closer personal 
acquaintance with the whole of her small kingdom than she has 
done up to now. It will be enough to startle Mynheer van Dunk 
out of his grave to see an automobile carrying a Dutch Queen 
round the dykes of the Zuyder Zee. Queen Wilhelmina is only 
following the example set by the Dowager Empress of Russia, Queen 
Alexandra, and Queen Héléne of Italy and her mother-in-law, Queen 
Margherita, who are all enthusiastic chauffewsses. 


A MINISTERIAL BUTTONHOLE 
The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour 


More Wrongs of Women.—Macclesfield has solved its trouble 
with the eternal feminine (in the. shape of a lady doctor), but 
the troubles of the Villa Medici in Rome are yet to come. The 
French Minister of Fine Arts, M. Leygues, has decreed that women 
in future are to be admitted to compete for the Prix de Rome, which 
carries with it the right of three years’ board, lodging, and tuition 
at the Villa Medici in Rome. For 150 years the Villa Medici has 
been the nursery of successful French artists, and there are many 
who say that it is owing to the opportunity afforded by a prolonged 
stay in the wonderful atmosphere of ancient art, which is the 
ambient air of the Eternal City, that France has taken and kept 
so unique a place in the modern art of Europe. 

It is hardly to be expected that the students of the Villa Medici 
will see their privacy invaded by petticoats without a struggle unless, 
indeed, it should happen that the first lady who wins the coveted 
Prix de Rome should be remarkably attractive, when the struggle of 
the students might take another form. Something similar, indeed, 
occurred when Horace Vernet was director of the French Academy 
in Rome. Chopin arrived there with his wife, who speedily turned 
the heads of ail the students, and the august director himself caught 
the contagion badly. Chopin, who had not then had his subsequent 
experience with George Sand, was exceedingly jealous of Vernet’s 
attention to his wife, and threatened to box the painter’s ears. 
Vernet returned to Paris and laid a formal complaint against his 
pensionnaire, but other versions of the affair had reached the Minis- 
ter, and Vernet was told that he “was old enough to know better” 
than to court young married women under the noses of their husbands. 
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Unacademical England.—England and 
America are the only countries who do not 
support an academy in Rome. Germany, 
Austria, and Spain have followed the lead of 
France in establishing a national art centre 
and home for their best students in the place where their budding 
talents can develop under the most favourable auspices. Our Royal 
Academy, it is true, has its travelling fellowship, but that is not quite 
the same thing. America, however, is going to remove their 
reproach from the artistic escutcheon. Thanks chiefly to the efforts 
of Mr. Waldo Story, the well-known sculptor, son of a sculptor 
father, who lives in Rome and who spent last summer and autumn 
in the United States, a commission has been formed over there to 
establish an American Prix de Rome, and if all I hear is true the 
American eagle is going to “run the show” for its eaglets in a way 
that will put the glories and traditions of the Villa Medici 
completely in the shade. 


Ford v. Kipling.—W. J. Ford, who led the chorus of protest in 
the Zzmes against Rudyard Kipling’s attack on the “ flannelled 
fools,” is the eldest of the famous band of brothers who were to 
Repton what the Lytteltons were to Eton. The whole of the seven 
brothers were in the school cricket eleven, and six of them were 
captains. In all, the name of Ford appears twenty-two times in the 
lists of school elevens posted in the pavilion at Repton, and for a 
period of twenty years without a break Repton cricket was repre- 
sented by a Ford. Six of the seven went to Cambridge. Three got 
“blues” and, Mr. Kipling will rejoice to hear, did not get a first 
class; three got a first class and did not get “blues.” Until a 
couple of years ago whenever Middlesex was batting at Lord’s the 
great attraction to the crowd was the mighty hitting of F. G. J. 
Ford. But mighty hitter as F. G. J. Ford was, he was comparatively 
meek and mild by the side of his brother, W. J. “ Bill” Ford, as he 
is known among his familiars, was second only to G. L. Jessop as a 
hitter. He bade farewell to county cricket ina characteristic fashion 
in 1896, when he broke his triceps in making a colossal hit over the 
top of the members’ enclosure at Lord’s. The Rev. L. G. J. Ford, 
the youngest but one of the brothers, who was for many years a 
master at Eton, is now head master of Repton. 


Mementoes of the Chinese Expedition.—Philatelists who are 
lucky enough to have obtained them should value as most interesting 
mementoes of the Chinese affair the stamps that were specially 
issued for the use of the troops conveyed to the scene of action from 
our Indian Em- 
pire. India has 
always proved her- 
self a most valu- 
able ally to the 
collector. 
Her “service” 
stamps are many 
and have been 
issued for the use 
of various depart- 
ments. For China 
the ordinary In- 
dian postage 
stamps, exclusive 
of thethree highest 
values, were taken 
and were sur- 
charged in black 


with the letters 
GSBab: The 
business of the 


Chinese Field 
Post Office added 
not a little to the 
onerous duties of 
the Postmaster- 
General of Bengal 
during the many 
months of occupa- 
tion. It is to be 
hoped that the 
force was treated 
better in the 
matter of letters 
than many of the 
soldiers in South 
Africa have been. 


AN OPPOSITION BUTTONHOLE 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


TELE AVIS Fie 


An Admiral as a Poor-Law Guardian. — 
Reference was recently made in THE TATLER 
to the active association of an admiral with a 
town council. Another retired flag officer, 
Admiral C. J. Rowley, finds recreation in 
devoting his energies to Poor Law work, being 
chairman of the South Stoneham Board of 
Guardians. Admiral Rowley celebrated his 
seventieth birthday so recently as last Christ- 
mas Eve. His active service dates back to 
the Crimea. He was one of the late Queen’s 
aides-de-camp and was at one time second in 
command of the Channel squadron. 


The H.A.C.—Major G. McMicking, who 
has resigned his commission in the Honour- 
able Artillery Company of London, was in 
command of A Battery of the regiment. 
When the City Imperial Volunteers were 
organised for service in South Africa Major 
McMicking had command of the field battery 
and was given the temporary rank of major in 
the army. He was with his battery from 
first to last and possesses the South African 
medal with three clasps. For his work in 
the campaign Major McMicking was made a 
Companion of St. Michael and St. George. 


Service Clubs. — When Queen Victoria 
first came to the throne the service clubs in 
London numbered only three—the Guards’, the 


United Service, and the Junior United Service, and the membership 
Naval and military 
men are evidently growing more “clubable,” or at any rate are 
tending more to distinctive clubs of their own, because at the present 
day there are in London no fewer than eight service clubs with an 
The youngest of these is the 


of the whole three was probably under 5,000. 


aggregate membership of 13,000. 
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Auxiliary Forces Club, and it seems probable 
that as the men who have seen service in 
South Africa return from the front numerous 
other military clubs will find habitation in 


_London and perhaps even in some of the 


provincial cities within the next few years. 


The Ping-pong Ear.—Ping- pong still 
lacks the sign manual of assured popularity. 
The game has not yet developed a distinctive 
disease. The medical faculty at once elevated 
lawn tennis to the dignity of a serious pastime 
when a stiffness in William Renshaw’s (the 
champion) arm was diagnosed as “ tennis 
elbow,” and “the bicycle face” lent an air 
of distinction to the most commonplace 
scorcher. It is difficult at present to guess in 
which particular organ the ping-pongist is 
destined to develop a weakness. As the ear 
has not hitherto been annexed it is suggested 
that the characteristic noise of the vellum 
bats ought shortly to set up an aural com- 
plaint in some distinguished ping-ponger 
which might be known as the ping-pong ear, 


A Terrible Recollection.—The Chinese 
Court has re-entered the Chinese capital “in 
power and great glory,” and the English public 
have well-nigh forgotten the agony of suspense 
they waited for news of the 
There is nothing 


in which 
beleaguered legations. 


more thrilling than the story of that loaded revolver, of which in the 
worst hours of storm and stress Lady Macdonald would speak in the 
calmest accents, and would refer to those for whom its contents were 
intended with a heroism that almost seemed indifference, 
go back to the Indian Mutiny to match such courage in circumstances. 
where the lives of husband, wife, and children are concerned, 


We must 


A Simple Competition for the Holiday Evenings. 


y way of providing our readers with some amusement for the Christmas holiday evenings we have been publishing 


a series of acrostics and offering three prizes of £5, £3, and £2 for correct solutions. 
was published in Tue TatLer of December 25. 
conditions which must be observed by competitors will be found below. 


delay the names and addresses of the winners. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of four double 
acrostics issued consecutively. THE TATLER 
will give to the reader who has succeeded 
in solving correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and to the readers who 
have solved the next largest number prizes 
of £3 and £2 respectively. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars 
alternative guesses may be sent, but they 
must fit the light exactly. Not more than 
two words may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and 
that no correspondence can be entered into 
on any subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” or the 
prize may be divided among the “tied” 
solvers as the Acrostic Editor shall decide. 

5. Answers to the acrostics must be 
addressed to “The Acrostic Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, London, E.C.,” 
and must be delivered at the office not later 
than first post on the Monday following the 
date of issue. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym written most distinctly. Print 
characters are preferred both for the 
pseudonyms and the solutions. 


Double Acrostic No. 4. 


He’s up to date and he will make it so, 


. Of his line second: not always as here. 

. A name well known in cricket everywhere. 

. Go to the bee, perhaps outside the hive. 

. He loved a waiting niaid and wished to wive. 
. Means little when there's any meaning in’t. 

. Wet bride torn from her attic: pun’s the hint. 
. Money without the horn: with of no good. 


. He won by waits—not always when he would, 


The answer to Double Acrostic No. 2 is :— 


Tree bear One AvoeD) 
Pe IMAG, I 

Gyo N 
(ea) E N 
pei pdst combs Wits 10, 
65 R 


5. Grease is also accepted. 
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The last is published to-day. 
We shall publish with the least possible 


The first of the series. 
Full particulars of the rules and 


The following have sent in correct answers. 
to Double Acrostic No. 2 :— 


Alpha, Art, Alex, A.B.C., Adam, Aylwards, Aleda, 
Aixa, Bunker, Bob, Bede, Bangor Castle (initial illegible), 
Balrath, Blackie (Wilson), Buss, T. Bell, Brown Owl, 
Boy, Bel, Bess, Boveen, Baff, Bon, Berth, Baw, Bydand, 
Buff Orp, Betaplus, Bowbells, Cobbler, Colin, Carnaby, 
Care, C.K., Calpe, Chef, Cobo, Carty, Cossack, Clare, 
Drum, Dorridge, Dico, Dodo, Doatie, Dugli, Eisma, Eel, 
Elma, Erin, Edina, Espoir, Forest Fraud, Frills, Fern 
Flip, Foenus, Frank, Gyp, Gem, Goat, Guessed, Games, 
Heath, Herb, Hastings, Ham, Herts, Isie, Isolde, Jack,. 
Jaques Jane, Jumbo, Jester, Kit, Kyd, Ko, Keb, Luck, 
Lamplighter, Lily, Madcap, Madge, Music, Major, Mars, 
Magog, Magog, Magunota, Marble, Mogus, Micat, M.H.P.., 
May (Rathgar), May, Mab (Langholm), Mab, Mag 
(Maida), Mag, Negro, Nimble, Nell, Nella, Nosmas, 
Othello, Opus, Oxford, Oubit, Ord, Owl, Polly Grey, 
Paul, Princess May, Paw, Puss, Paley, Pat (Hackney), 
Pat, Pippip, Pym, Pembroke, Poached Egg, Pint, Pickles, 
Pipette, Quail, Quill, Q.E.D., Quack, Rat, Rota, Ryde, 
Rowena, Rockdale, Res, Senga, Scot, Sec, Shamrock 
(Rimington), Shamrock (Cromer), Sander, Sycoba, 
Skater, Seagull, Spes (Hampstead), Spes, Scroggs, She, 
Scotia, Sursum, Thistle, Toff, Tim, Tina, Truda, Torpedo, 
Tony, Tintinnabulum, Tom-Cat, A, Tatler, Usher, Vac, 
Vic, Vic, Wotcher, Weasel, Wal, Whiff-Whaff, Winkle, 
Yam, Zyzy, Zenobia, Zoo, Zero, (New Wanstead), Zero. 


° Two of Magog, Shamrock, Spes, Vic, and Zero were 
received. Their authors are requested to select fresh 
pseudonyms, taking care to mention the old. 


Many answers to Double Acrostic No, 1 arrived too 
late, The Acrostic Editor regrets that it is impossible to. 
make any exception to rule 5. 
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A Perfervid Politician.—When Parliament 
opens a good deal will be heard of Mr. David 
Lloyd-George’s venturesome visit to the Mid- 
lands, and no doubt that perfervid politician 
will be unmercifully chaffed by his colleagues 
at Westminster. His strategic movement to the rear in the uniform 
of a Birmingham policeman was, | believe, his first appearance in 
an executive capacity, but in another line he has been an officer of 
the law during the whole of his business life. He became a solicitor 
when he was only one-and-twenty—he is now thirty-eight—and with 
his brother built up quite a large practice both in London and in 
Carnarvonshire, where he makes his home. Though Mr. Lloyd- 
George has represented a Welsh constituency for nearly a dozen 
years he is himself a native of Manchester, where his father was a 
schoolmaster. But his ancestors were amongst the stoutest Dis- 
senters in Pembrokeshire since Wales first fell away from the 
Church, and the enervating atmosphere of Cottonopolis failed to 
tinge with Sassenach phlegm the fiery Celtic nature they trans- 
mitted to him. Screnuous as he is on the platform the lion roars 
but gently in his private den, and he can boast of one of the prettiest 
places in the neighbourhood of Criccieth. 


The President of the C.P.R.—Among the British knights born 
Republicans Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, is one of the 
most conspicuous. He 
first saw the light in 
the Wisconsin town 
of Milwaukee, where 
he ran barefoot in 
his boyhood, fought 
his way up through 
the local elementary 
school, and after a 
short course at a 
- “commercial college ” 
began his business 
career in the offices 
of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul 
Railway. At one-and- 
twenty he went in for 
local politics, was 
elected a member of 
the common council 
of his native town, 
and shortly afterwards 
became its president. 
But he did not neglect 
his railway duties. At the early age of twenty-six he was the Chicago 
company’s chief storekeeper. In 1882, before he was nine-and- 
twenty, he joined the Canadian Pacific staff as purchasing agent, 
moved to Montreal, married, and adooted British nationality. Five 


THE KING OF ITALY'S FIRSTBORN 


Princess Yolanda Margherita Milena Elisabetha Romana 

Maria is the firstborn of the King and Queen of Italy. 

She was born on June 1, 1901, but she will never govern 
Italy. She is being brought up by an English nurse 
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years later he was general superintendent of 
the Canadian Pacific system. Then he was 
made general manager, and having become 
president of the company some three years 
ago he has since controlled its operations 
with such uniform success that Prince George, as representing the 
King, knighted him during the recent royal tour in the Dominion. 
Sir Thomas is only forty-eight, and with a powerful voice to-day in 
the control of several other important lines is likely in the future to 
exercise still greater influence in the development of the country. 


THE MISER’S HOUSE AT EWELL 


William Batchelor, who recently was found in a starving’ condition in this house, 
was removed to the infirmary, where he died. His house was then searched, when 
£14,000 in gold and silver and securities was found concealed in a room 


The Ewell Miser.—Ewell has been thrown into a state of 
unwonted excitement by the discovery that it possesses, or rather 
possessed, a really interesting miser. For many years there lived in 
the little house—a photograph of which I give here—one William 
Batchelor, whose life was always more or less shrouded in mystery. 
He seldom or never was seen in the town, and it was generally 
understood that he was miserably poor and eccentric and passed a 
somewhat unpleasant existence in one of the rooms of his house, the 
windows of which were always closely barred. A few weeks ago he 
seemed to have disappeared, and some kindly neighbours having 
forced an entrance into his forbidding-looking abode, the old man 
was discovered in a dying condition on the floor. He was removed 
to the infirmary, where he died, practically from starvation. The 
Epsom Guardians assumed ownership and ordered an inspection of 
the premises, which resulted in the discovery of over 2,000 sovereigns, 
£12 in silver,a £1 note dated 1819,a £!0 note dated 1852, gold 
and silver coins dating from the times of Elizabeth, Anne, and 
Charles II., the whole, together with gilt-edged securities, forming an 
estimated value of £12,000 to £14,000. Cases are not uncommon 
of men dying of starvation with a few pounds in their possession 
but this instance must be quite unique. 


HOW A TROOPER AT THE FRONT CONVERTED A PIECE OF HIS TUNIC 
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Motor Broughams.—There are signs that 
the pretty motor broughams that are seen 
about the streets have not only come to stay 
but are likely to increase in vogue. They are 
mainly occupied by ladies, who say that the 
advantages are numerous. There is no bother about the horses 
being ill or overworked, no question of the harm done to them by 
waiting too long, or in the wet, or at night, no consideration of how 
long they ought to rest and when they ought to take their meals. 
The motor is always ready and can be used for every kind of work. 
For night work it is simply perfect, and for this kind of work the 
motor brougham will certainly displace the other kind. 


New Clubs.—It seems as if the sight of a large house to let in 
Piccadilly acted upon the club promoter somewhat in the style of 
Mr. Wemmick. “ Hallo,” he might be expected to say, “here’s a 
nice large house, let’s go in and makea club.” Anyhow, most of 
the large houses in Piccadilly are now occupied or replaced by clubs, 
and as there is a fine large one to let at the present moment we shall 
probably hear of a new club soon. Why not give “table tennis” a 
turn? “ The Ping-pong” in Piccadilly might start with a rush at 
this time. 


A STEEPLECHASE AT KEMPTON PARK 


Seagulls in the Parks.—One of the sights of 
the London winter is the feeding of the seagulls 
from the bridge in St. James’s Park. The 
feeders stand on the bridge and toss the food into 
the air. The gulls swoop round in an endless 
circle, passing again and again like a stage army 
or the whirl of souls which Dante saw, and they 
catch the morsels as they fly. They are so 
tamed by hunger and they fly so close that they 
could be touched by the hand, and at times it 
seems wonderful that their great beaks do not 
strike the spectators. It is immense fun for the 
latter, but it must be poor sport for the ducks 
which quack neglected below. 

The Muzzling Minister.—Mr. Walter Long 
deserves public thanks for his plucky obstinacy 
over the muzzling order in spite of all the shrieks of Ouida and the 
rest of the absurdly sentimental spinsterhood. Personally I would like 
the muzzling order to be a permanent one as its blessings were 
manifold to all dog-owners, at least in cities ; but the order has now 
been removed as England is pronounced to be clear of rabies. In 
connection with this dreadful disease recent statistics from Paris are 
interesting. Since Pasteur’s first applications of his anti-rabies 
treatment in 1886, 26,165 persons bitten by mad dogs have been 
treated at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, Of this enormous number 
of patients only 107 died. The 20,058 survivors have good reason to 
be thankful to the man who saved them from so awful a fate. 

The Matinée Hat.—Matinées are the order of the day during 
the Christmas holidays, and as unfortunately the order of the day 
in fashion is for large hats it may be timely to quote the action of 
an American manager when he found the ladies of his audience 
impervious to hints to remove their obliterating head-gear. Like a 
High Church parson he “ divided the sheep from the goats,” z.2., he 
ordained that at all matinées the ladies should sit at one side of the 
stalls and the men at the other. The men were happy in their 
uninterrupted view of the stage, but matters waxed lively on the 
angelic side of the house, for only the ladies in the first two rows 
could see anything at all. The result was tumult and thejsuppression 
of the offending head-gear. : 
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The King’s Titles.—Since King Ed- 
ward VII. came to the throne he has had 
added to his title a long list of new names 
which hereafter will go down to the future 
reigning sovereigns. Edward the Confessor 
was the first ‘King of the English,” but to this title William I. 
added “Patron of the Normans.” His son changed the title to 
“King of the English and Duke of the Normans,” adding ‘‘ Dei 
Gratia.” Henry I. was not satisfied with this and added “ Duke 
of Aquitaine,” and when John conquered Ireland he added “ King 
of Ireland.” Henry VIII. had “ Defender of the Faith” added 
to his title by the Pope; since then all English monarchs have 
appropriated the initials “F. D.” To Henry VIII. also is due the 
alteration of the terms of addresses. Until 1527 “ Your Highness” 
was good enough for the King, but Henry insisted on ‘“ Your 
Majesty,” and the term still remains with us. 


Britt. Omn. Rex.—When James I. ascended the throne ‘‘ King 
of Scotland” was added, and to him also is due the “ Most Sacred 
Majesty,” but Good Queen Anne altered this to “ Her Most Excellent 
Majesty.” With George III. came the title of “King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and France, and Defender of 
the Faith.’ The late Queen Victoria had 
“Empress of India” added to her title, and 
“Ind. Imp.” is now on our modern coinage. 
Edward VII. has still further added to the 
English monarchical titles and is now “ King of 
all the British Dominions Beyond the Seas.” 


A Cradle with a Past.—King Oscar of 
Sweden has offered £500 to the finder of a 
cradle with a curious history. In 1720 a 
German prince sent to Queen Ulrica Elenora of 
Sweden a cradle of solid gold as a christening 
present for her child. The ship containing the 
present was driven by a terrible gale on the 
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shores of the island of Tjorn, where it became a total wreck. The 
inhabitants of the island massacred the shipwrecked mariners and 
pillaged the ship ; but the cradle by a curious chain of circumstances 
was saved, and now lies buried in a lonely part of the island. The 
story having been by some means revived the King is now offering 
the aforesaid reward, 


The Butterfly Hobby.—The latest craze among society folks is 
the breeding of butterflies. The originator of this pretty and 
scientific pursuit is said to be Miss Baden-Powell, the sister of the 
hero of Mafeking, who breeds a large quantity of butterflies in her 
drawing-room, Mr. Lione: Rothschild is also addicted to this hobby, 
and its votaries include Sir Theodore Martin, the distinguished 
author of the Life of the Prince Consort and the husband of the 
late Helen Faucit. 


A Descendant of ‘‘ Black Dick.”’—Earl Howe, who recently 
unveiled at Portsmouth a tablet to the victor of the “ Glorious First 
of June,” is a direct descendant of the famous admiral who was 
known in the navy of the day as ‘¢ Black Dick.” The Howe family 
naturally possess many mementoes of the celebrated victory over the 
French in 1794, and to these the earl has added a specially inscribed 
copy of the records of Portsmouth in which the great admiral’s local 
associations are dealt with. 
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Her Majesty and the ‘‘Queen.”—It is a 
singularly happy circumstance that the first 
launching ceremony which is to be under- 
taken by Queen Alexandra as the Sovereign’s 
consort should be that of H.M.S. 
Queen, This is a first-class battle- 
ship of 15,000 tons and 15,000 indi- 
cated horse-power, and is likely to be - 
ready for launching at Devonport in 
March. ‘There are more famous ships 
than the Queen in the British Navy, 
but there is not one which could give 
her Majesty greater pleasure in the 
naming. The first Queen fought so 
long ago as 1225, and since then we 
have had four successors, the new 
Queen being the fifth to be so called. 
Of these the most celebrated was 
that which took part in the battle of 
the Glorious First of June and the 
two previous days’ fighting in 1794, 
her total loss in killed and wounded 
being 103. Her valiant captain, Hutt, 
has a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, which also per- 
petuates the bravery of his comrade, 
Captain Harvey of the Brunswick. 
The two officers travelled in the same 
chaise to Portsmouth to join their 
ships, each lost a limb in the battle, 
and both died on the same day in 
England nearly a month after the 
victory. 

But the launching will be more 
than deeply interesting in itself; it 
will be a strange coincidence, for the 
first line-of-battleship launched in 
the reign of her late Majesty was also 
called the Queen, a name. specially given in 
honour of the young Monarch. The Queen 
was visited in 1842 at Spithead by her 
Majesty at the first naval review held by 
her. Accompanied by the Duke of Welling- 
ton she went on board and inspected the 
noble fabric, visiting the men’s quarters and 
drinking some of their cocoa, which she said 
was excellent. At subsequent reviews the 
Queen was again the most prominent warship. 


Cribb 


The pet parrot of H.M.S. ‘‘Impérieuse” 
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A GROUP OF REGIMENTAL JOURNALS 


Regimental Journalism.—In spite of the 
demands which the war has made upon the 
energy of officers and men there has been 
little falling off in the spirit with which in late 
years regimental journalism has been con- 
ducted. Some of the best and most readable 
accounts of sufferings and battles have been 
given in soldiers’ periodicals 
by soldiers themselves, and 
these reports will havea special 
value for the military historian 
of the future. A group of 
representative regimental 
journals is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. Very 
often the regimental badge or 
motto or nickname gives the 
title to the paper, as the Dragon 
for the Buffs (East Kent Regi- 
ment), the Globe and Laurel 
for the Royal Marines, the 
79th News for the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders 
(the old 79th), and the Bugle 
for the King’s Own (Yorkshire 
Light Infantry). 


The Newest Flag Officer. — Captain 
Charles Campbell, C.B., D.S.O., who has 
been promoted to flag rank, has seen much 
service on the east and west coasts of Africa ; 
the Dark Continent, indeed, has given him 
his laurels. He received the C.B. at the close 
of 1894 as a reward for his services in opera- 
tions on the Benin River. He took part in 
Admiral Rawson’s punitive expedition against 
the King of Benin in 1897, and it was due to 
his energy and ability that the wounded were 
saved from the fire which broke out after the 
city was captured. For this service Captain 
Campbell received the D.S.O. The vacancy 
in the naval aides-de-camp to his Majesty 
caused by Captain Campbell’s promotion has 
been filled by the appointment of Captain 
W. H. B. Graham, who also achieved dis- 
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tinction in the great continent where in recent 
years there has been so much fighting. 
Egypt, the Eastern Soudan, and Abyssinia 
have been the regions of Captain Graham’s 
work, He was second in command 
of the naval brigade at the battles 
of El Teb and Tamai. 


Rear- Admiral Moore. — Rear- 
Admiral Arthur W. Moore, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Cape of Gocd 
Hopeand West Coast of Africa station, 
maintains some of the best traditions 
of the navy in attending to the wants 
and comforts of the officers and men 
under his command. He has been 
brought into close touch with the 
South j;African War, and especially 
with the enormous amount of trans- 
port work which has been necessitated 
by the outgoing and homecoming of 
troops. He is a warm admirer of the 
splendid services of the mercantile 
marine in connection with the war 
and a zealous supporter of the efforts 
which are being made to give it due 
recognition. Born in 1847 he became 
rear-admiral two years ago. His fine 
record began with the Egyptian War 
of 1882, when he was commander 
of the Orton. He was present at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. In 1889 he 
was one of England’s representatives 
at the Anti-Slavery Congress in 
Brussels, Admiral Moore has closely 
associated himself with the question 
of the defences of Australasia and 
has been a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. 


A Favourite Sailor.—For many years 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry F. Stephenson, 
K.C.B., who is to succeed Admiral Sir Charles 
Hotham in the command-in-chief at Ports- 


COLONEL DUCHAN AND Ormiceas 


WISH YOU & MERRY CHRISTI“AS AND NAPPY NEW YEAR. 


A Canadian regiment's Christmas greeting to the old folks 


at home 


mouth, has been closely associated with the 
Royal Family. He is a veteran fighter, too, 
and in every way is just the man to be at the 
head of affairs at our chief naval centre. His 
services have taken him into all parts of the 
world, and he has to his credit the Crimean 
War, the China Expedition of 1857, the 
Mutiny, the affair in Canada in 1866, the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, and the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882, including 
Tel-el-Kebir. He has been Commander-in- 
Chief on the Pacific station and of the 
Channel squadron. He was a favourite with 
the late Queen and has been long in intimate 
association with the King, Sir Henry is extra 
naval equerry to the King. The office of naval 
equerry he shares with Captain the Hon, 
Seymour J. Fortescue, C.M.G., C.V.O. 
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The Great Jockeys of Last Season. 


of the stirrup leathers in both cases will be noted—is 
George McCall, the elder son of J. McCall, the leading 
Scots trainer. His term of apprenticeship to his father 
has expired, and for the approaching season he has a 


os the appended table the respective positions 
of the seven most successful jockeys at the end of 


the flat-racing year can be ascertained at a glance :— 
Mounts Lost Won 


1, Madden, O. - - 77 648 130 ; 
PERTER TROD Gio mye a on retainer to ride for Colonel Harry McCalmont. 

3 McCall,G.- = = 452 361 gt The next horseman is Mornington Cannon, 
‘: Ratt Sea ; es : ee a first jockey to the renowned Kingsclere stable, 
6. Cannon, Miva te atx 375 76 who. was born on May 21, 1873. His father, 
SoRickabyte 4e27e 6s 303 2 Tom Cannon, sen., rode ‘‘ Mornington ” to vic- 


tory in the Somersetshire Stakes at Bath on the 
same afternoon, and promptly named his son 
after the winner. 

O. Madden was at the top of the poll for 
Igo1. Three years earlier he won the Derby on 
the record outsider, “ Jeddah,” a 100 to 1 chance, 
and in 1899 he won the Oaks on “ Musa.” 


Seventh on the list came the American 
jockey, L. Reiff, with 75 victories in 322 mounts, 
but he did not ride after the beginning of the 
first of the October meetings at Newmarket. 
He recently took unto himself a wife in his 
native country, where he will doubtless settle 
down. As to the other seven, beginning with 


Ps 


JLREIFF 


S. Loates, first jockey to Sir Blundell 
Maple, is the eldest in the group, for he 
was born in January, 1864, and he was on 
“Harvester” when that colt dead-heated 
with “St. Gatien” for the memorable 
Derby of 1884. He won another Derby 
on “Sir Visto” in 1895. Last but not 
least comes Fred Rickaby, known by his 
colleagues as “The Vicar.” He won the 
Oaks in 1891 on “Mimi,” and is first 
jockey to Lord Durham. 


the topmost figure in the group and working 
downwards, J. Reiff first came over here 
with his elder brother on the occasion of 
the latter’s second visit in 1899. ‘‘ Johnny ” 
Reiff was then only fourteen years old and 
wore knickerbockers in private life. 
Maher’s chief victories last season in- 
cluded the One Thousand Guineas on 
“ Aida” and the Middle Park Plate—the 
chief two-year-old event—on “ Minstead.” 
The jockey on Maher’s left—the shortness 
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The Bran Pie 


M: Rudyard Kipling has long been a public favourite, and 

privileged to say pretty much wkat he likes. He has used 
his liberty to say some unpleasant truths to his fellow countrymen, 
and they have taken the statements very well even from a publishing 
standpoint. To be sure he has generally spoken in verse, and that 
excuses much. But in his latest effusion he has overlooked the 
fact which all Gaul and Germany teach us daily, that it is possible 
to be untrue and unpleasant at the same time. He thinks that we 
have, as a nation, much to learn from the South African War, and 
that we have not learned it as we should. He argues that we ought 
all to be trained to be soldiers, taught to shoot, if not also to ride, 
otherwise we shall be invaded and conquered some day. All this 
is accentuated with some unnecessary sneers at cricket and football. 


C2 we are too little alive to the danger of a hostile coalition, 

but there is such a thing as being too much alive to dangers 
of an eventual sort. In the days of Solomon, and probably earlier, 
it was a truism that the farmer who paid too much attention to the 
weather would never get any crop at all, though he who looked to 
the clouds too little might find his produce damaged. A general 
conscription cannot be of much use to us except for aggression. 
What we want is a force of 200,000 that can be sent anywhere 
abroad at once, a similar number for home defence; with organisation 
complete for moving to any part of the coast, and 100,000 for India 
and the garrisons. : 


“Fabs home army might be partly volunteers. More than these we 

are not likely to need, for ay Power able to land more than 
100,000 men on our coasts must first have secured the control of the 
seas, and could obviously starve us out without resorting to the risky 
expedient of invasion. The danger of an invading force without a 
base, forced to win a speedy victory in a hostile country, is so 
tremendous that only a desperate gambler would try such a venture. 
In fact, a good many historians believe that Napoleon never really 
expected to invade England, and that his wrath at the failure of his 
naval designs was exaggerated in order to add dramatic force to the 


magnificent use he made of his army. 
It is well, doubtless, that every Englishman should know how to 
do a bit with the rifle, and how to camp and trench, forage, and 
obey orders. But for a nation like ours it is: not the most important 
thing. Either we must grow our own food or we must have a navy 
capable of keeping the food roads open against any enemy. All the 
rifles in the world will not make a hole in an ironclad, and if our fleet 
were beaten it would not matter if every British private could hit 
the edge of a playing card at 2,000 yards. 


he fact is that Mr. Rudyard Kipling, anxious to stir up his people 

for its own good, is somewhat too ready to go “‘behind it vith 

a bradawl,” as the long (or the short) sedan chairman remarked in 

Pickwick, and instead of writing a vigorous essay in prose, as 

Mr. H. G. Wells might do (to quote Dickens again), “as a friend 

he drops into poetry.” The worst of such verse is that anybody 

could write it to any extent necessary—not that even the smallest 
extent is needful. 


Dear Mr. Rudyard Kipling, you need not have been so rude; 
We liked your ‘‘Kim”’ and the Lama (the Russian was rather crude); 
For ‘‘The Absent-minded Beggar" we paid and paid and paid, 
And we read your tales of the war, which were not the best you've made. 
But you really oughtn’t, Rudyard, to pose as one of the bards 
With verse that even a duffer could spin by the hundred yards; 
You have tried just every style, you succeed in quite a lot, 
You have done some verse that scanned and a little that did not, 
And you skinned the artful Yankees by the hand of Mr. Watt. 
For serial rights you skinned them, they groaned, but you were deaf; 
You’re the man to make a prophet—but you spell the word with an ‘‘f.” 
Perhaps we are too athletic, perhaps we play too much, 
But that isn’t quite the reason we were beaten by the Dutch; 
For the early lots of soldiers who came to awful grief 
Were veterans out of India with some long-experienced chief. 
And anyway it is better to play a game, | think, 
Than sit and libel your country by slinging endless ink; 
It's better telling stories to delight our age and youth 
Than talking of ‘‘flannelled fools,’’ which is rude and far from the truth. 
Give us some more of ‘‘Mowgli,” give us some more of ‘‘Kim,” 
Of the wily Eastern native and the way to deal with him 
Give us the blending of East and West, of new and of old; 
But don't go writing verses in the style of a common scold. 
For it makes the metre rocky and it makes the rhyming weak, 
And you never were a master of poetical technique. 
in short, pray give us prose that is boy's and man’s delight, 
Not verse that’s hard to scan but terribly easy to write. 
ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


ord Roberts seems to have for the moment “fallen into 
the portion of weeds and outworn faces,” while public 
impatience at the protraction of the South African War shows 
itself in an ungenerous and even unjust indifference to as 
dogged a fight with a dogged foe as our history records. How 
ungenerous and unjust are this indifference to the work of our South 
African troops and this unpopularity of their late commander you 
can read writ large in Mr. G, W. Forrest’s spirit-stirring book, Sefoy 
Generals (Blackwood and Sons). It records the Indian achieve- 
ments of Wellington, Baird, Edwardes, Napier, Munro, Lockhart, 
Stewart, Jacob, and Roberts, and concludes the record not ingloriously 
with Lord Roberts’s South African services and his farewell address 
to his troops. The testimony Lord Roberts bears in this address to 
the indomitable doggedness of his troops is well worth quoting “lest 
we forget,” or rather, because we have forgotten their wearing work 
and unwearying fortitude. “The service which the South African 
force has performed is, I venture to think, unique in the annals of 
war, inasmuch as it has been absolutely almost incessant for a whole 
year, in some cases for more than a year. There have been no 
rests, no days off to recruit, no going into winter quarters, as in other 
campaigns which have extended over along period. For months 
together, in fierce heat, in biting cold, in pouring rain, you have 
marched and fought without halt, and bivouacked without shelter 
from the elements.” Perhaps the most interesting personality, and 
certainly the least known—when his services and deserts are con- 
sidered—is John Jacob of Jacobabad, whose noble face has more 
character in it, and is a truer index to the mind and life of the man 
than any other of the portraits in this fascinating volume. 

If, however, you prefer the fights of fiction in which, as in the 
fights on the stage, there is not a moment’s rest or respite, and every 
stroke and counter-stroke, danger and deliverance, are timed to 
the moment and with an eye to the breathless gallery, then by all 
means read Mr. Crockett’s /7rebvand (Macmillan and Co.). It is 
perhaps more a boy’s than a man’s book, because a boy, while not 
fastidious about heroines, is insatiable and undiscriminating in his 
appetite for miraculous exploits and adventures, rescues and escapes. 
Here they are both for the firebrand hero and the hoyden heroine in 
breathless abundance in Mr. Crockett’s last romance. 

There is nothing of the hoyden about the heroine of Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins’s charming story, Zhe Portion of Labour (Harper 
Bros.), who grows up from childhood under your eyes as a tender 
plant out of a dry and grimy ground. She is, indeed, an ugly 
duckling in the uncongenial environment of her childhood, in her 
gradual and graceful evolution, and in her final apotheosis. Her 
environment is, of course, that which Miss Wilkins has taught 
you to look for in her books, the setting of a quaint New England 
village. 

With an author his first book is usually the preliminary canter, 
and his second the race which tests crucially his staying power. 
How has the author of that most fortunate of books, Ax English- 
woman's Love Letters, stood in A Modern Anteus (John Murray) 
this crucial test ? It is certainly more clever, but no less certainly 
more consciously and even affectedly clever than An English- 
woman's Love Letters. There is about it something of the 
self-consciousness of an actress who with reason expects on this 
her second appearance every eye in the house to be fastened eagerly 
upon her, Both in style, plot, and character it recalls George 
Meredith, but the comparison could not help being unfortunate for 
the author of A Modern Anteus. Taking style only, and taking 
it as in Schopenhauer’s definition to be “the physiognomy of the 
mind and a safer index to character than the face,” there is a 
constant and exasperating sense of strain and stress about the style 
of this laboured novel. The author cannot describe even nature 
naturally, Here isasample: “In the hollows pockets of cooler air 
waited to receive him; he dived and came out again. From a body 
strangely at home in the dubiousness of surrounding shadow his 
senses put out hands to the oppressed and drowsy atmosphere. As 
he entered the deepening arches of the wood he became aware that 
St. Swithin’s attentions were imminent ; above the lattice of boughs 
went a faint play of light and he heard from a far distance a deeply 
muttered roll. A more conscious stillness seemed to take hold of 
mother earth, a listening for stealthy hands at work undoing the 
bolts and bars of her hushed dwelling.” Try that sentence by 
Coleridge’s test of style, ‘its untranslatableness in words of the same 
language without injury to the meaning,’ and you will see how 
strained it is. There are, however, some admirable sketches of 
character, notably that of Lady Petwyn.—Believe me, my dear 
Mr. Lovelace, yours very sincerely, MILES BARRY. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


K N. Speaight 
THE HON. MRS. CHARLES FORESTER AND HER SON, WOOLSTAN 


The Hon. Charles Forester is the second son of Lord Forester, who possesses a grant of the time of Henry VIII. allowing him 
the privilege of wearing his hat in the royal presence. The Hon. Mrs. Charles Forester was married in 1898 ; 
their son, Woolstan, was born in 1899 
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Pronounced “ Burclair.”—Lord Burgh- 
clere, the father of the two little children who 
appear below, is perhaps even better known 
as Mr. Herbert Gardner, the name under 
which he sat in the House of Commons as 
Liberal member for Saffron Walden for so 
many years. He was President of the Board 
of Agriculture during the whole tenure of 
office of the last Liberal Government, viz., 
from August, 1892, to June, 1895, and was 
created a peer by Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Burghclere, who, by the way, pronounces his 
name “ Burclair,” is married to Lord Car- 
narvon’s eldest sister, who was the widow of 
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Mr. Alfred Byng, a son of the second Lord 
Strafford. Lord and Lady Burghclere have 
three children, all of them daughters. 

Society Sparklets.—Mrs. Synge’s (sée 
Miss Ella Scarlett) marriage is of great 
interest to her many friends. That a military 
nurse should marry a lieutenant in the 
Imperial Yeomanry is most appropriate. Her 
mother, Lady Abinger, is by a curious con- 
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trast one of the leading spirits among the 
“Christian Scientists.” Lord Morpeth will 
arrive at Cape Town in about a week, and 
will immediately go up country to join his 
regiment. He has hitherto been prominent 
in more peaceful spheres, to wit, politics and 
the School Board, but he follows the instincts 
of his race under the influence of the war. 
He is the eldest son of Lord Carlisle and was 
born in 1867. _Lord Downe will not have to 
retire after all. His appointment as Director- 
General of-Remounts gives him a new lease 
of life from a°military point of view. He is 
almost due at Cape Town now. 


R.N, Speaight 


THE HON. JULIET AND THE HON. ALETHEA GARDNER, DAUGHTERS OF LADY BURGHCLERE 
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The Winter Season in Egypt.—With the 
advent of the new year the winter season in 
Egypt commences in earnest. Since the 
return to Cairo of Earl and Countess Cromer 
a series of weekly dances have been given at 
the British Agency, to which practically all 
the resident members of the English colony 
have been invited, and great satisfaction has 


MRS. 


been expressed at the new life thus infused 
into the growing English community in the 
Egyptian capital. 

The present winter season is expected to 
be a great success. There is every promise 
of a very large number of visitors. The 
luxurious Savoy Hotel in Cairo already num- 
bers among its guests the Duc and Duchesse 
de Valengay from Paris and Prince Colloredo 
Mansfield from Vienna. Sir Ernest Cassel is 
also staying there. Among other persons of 
note for whom rooms are being reserved for 
January are Sir John Aird, M.P., Sir Benja- 
min Baker, Sir Thomas Wrightson, Lady 
Frances Turner, and the Marchioness of 
Sligo. 


Booming Ostend.— The King of the 
Belgians is doing all that he can to make for 
Ostend a. winter season. Like Brighton, 
Ostend has its beautiful digue and its magni- 
ficent establishments, hotels, and bathing. 
Unlike Brighton, it is a desert in the winter. 
This is to be altered, as it should have been 
long ago seeing how temperate is the climate. 
The town is growing more and more beautiful, 
the arrangements more sanitary, the harbour 
bigger. The King is spending £12,000 ona 
golf links. Ostend is to be one of the most 
cheerful as well as one of the healthiest of 
watering-places with its beautiful Kursaal, to 
be opened all the year round. And noting the 
excellence of the service of steamers which 
cross each way between Dover and Ostend 
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thrice daily—the best of them covering the 
distance in three hours—the success of the 
King’s scheme ought to be assured. 


An Anglo-American 
Peeress.—Cora Countess 
of Strafford does not 
intend to let her house 
this year as stated. On 
the contrary she intends 
to occupy it and enter- 
tain—especially for the 
benefit of her daughter, 
whose first season last 
summer was somewhat 
limited. by the mourning. 
Cora Lady Strafford is 
the sister-in-law of the 
present peer and widow 
of the Jate lord, who was 
for years better known 
as General Henry Byng, 
Queen’s equerry and 
groom -in- waiting. He 
had the distinction of 
having the latter office 
continued to him when 
he inherited the earldom, 
it being the first occasion 
when it was held by a 
peer. His widow is 
American in origin. She 
was first known and 
became popular in Lon- 
don as Mrs. Colgate, the 
widow of a very wealthy 
American. Her enter- 
tainments became the 
rage. 


Alice Hughes 


LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD 


Is the wife of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, a member of the great house 
of bankers and a younger brother of Lord Rothschild. 
who is a daughter of the late M. Achille Perugia, has three children 


Viscountess Falk- 
land. — Another Anglo- 
American peeress who 
holds a conspicuous 
position in society is Viscountess Falkland. 
Her maiden name was Miss Mary Reade and 
she was the daughter of Mr. Robert Reade, a 
well-known merchant and financier of New 
York. When she is in town she plays the 
interesting hostess in Eaton Square. She has 
done a good deal for charity and is interested 
in yachting. Her husband is one of the hard 
but unconspicuous workers in the House of 
Lords. He hasgiven a good deal of time and 
labour to the questions of motor cars and mono- 
rails. The family name is Cary, and Lord 
Falkland is descended from the Devonshire 
Carys. He represents, however, a junior branch 
to which James I. gave a Scots viscounty. 


Lord Esher’s Son.—Mr. Maurice Vyner 
Baliol Brett, who has been awarded a sword 
of honour for efficiency at Sandhurst, is the 
second son of Lord Esher. He is nineteen 
years of age, a year younger than his elder 
brother, the heir, who comes of age this year. 
He is destined for the army and should do 
well. Languages are his strong point, which 
is not surprising seeing that his mother was 
the daughter of a former Belgian minister at 
this Court and his grandmother was also a 
foreigner. The forename of Baliol has been 
hereditary in the family for three generations, 
and as it is borne by both Lord Esher’s sons 
it seems likely to become part of the surname. 


Told by ‘‘ The Tatler.” —There is no truth 
in the story of the Duke of Norfolk’s engage- 
ment, and there will be no Duchess of Norfolk 


Mrs. Rothschild, 
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to head the peeresses at the coronation. The 
Dowager Duchess of Somerset will therefore 
be the Aremiére duchess on that occasion if 
she decides to attend; if not her daughter- 
in-law, the Duchess of Somerset, will lead the 
duchesses in stately fashion. All the arrange- 
ments about Miss Helyar’s wedding are 
changed by the death of the father of the 
bridegroom. Instead of the huge reception 
which was to have taken place at Lord and 
Lady Savile’s house in South Street there will 
be none, and Lord and Lady Savile start for 
the Riviera almost directly after. Another 
bride-elect, Lady Helen Stewart, is at present 
in Ireland, but she returns soon for the 
wedding and will join her parents at London- 
derry House. 

__ Coming Weddings.—Captain Heneage of 
the Grenadier Guards, whose marriage with 
Miss Helyar takes place on January 20, by 
the death of his father, Major Heneage, V.C., 
a few weeks back, succeeded to the family 
estate of Compton Bassett in Wiltshire, which 
comprises about 14,000 acres. Compton is a 
stately stone house which is sheltered by the 
Wiltshire Downs and surrounded by a large 
and finely-wooded park. There are some 
good pictures in the house. The manor of 
Compton was anciently owned by the Bassetts, 
and having passed to the Crown it was 
granted by Edward III. to his son, Edward, 
Earl of Cambridge. Captain Heneage’s 
fiancée is the only child of Lady Savile by 


CAPTAIN HENEAGE OF THE GRENADIER 
GUARDS 


Whose marriage with Miss Helyar, daughter of 
Lady Savile, takes place next week 


her first marriage with Mr. Helyar of Coker 
Court, Somersetshire. Among Miss Helyar’s 
bridesmaids will be Lady Muriel Fox-Strang- 
ways, Lady Juliet Lowther, Lady Mabel 
Crichton, Lady Lettice Grosvenor, and Miss 
Muriel Wilson. 
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Royal Movements. —It is as well to bear 
in mind that it will be entirely useless to 
expect in this reign the same clock-work 
punctuality which characterised royal move- 
ments in the last. A Court expert could kave 
foretold almost exactly week by week what 
Queen Victoria would do in a year (supposing 
she lived and was not stricken down by any 
serious illness) without being more than 
a few days out. During the last ten years of 
her reign the only really upsetting change in 
her routine was the visit to Ireland. The 
principal factor in this unvarying regularity 
was the slight importance which she attached 
to ordinary indispositions and fatigues and to 
bad weather. Nothing less than a bad gale 
in the Channel would keep her from crossing 
for her spring continental visit. She would 
frequently travel when ill with the expectation 
of deriving benefit from the change of air. 


Quite Different Now.—King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, however, lead a more 
ordinary life. They do not stay in one place 
for months but are perpetually on the move 
like other people. ‘They are liable to all the 
ordinary chances of cold, over-fatigue, infection, 
and accident. They are neither of them as 
strong as was the late Queen. Moreover, they 
have no ‘fixed affection,” as it may be called, 
for being at certain places at certain times. The 
late Queen would not have spent January 
anywhere but at Osborne for any considera- 
tion. The King and Queen spend it as 
the convenience, inclination, and health of 
the moment suggest. If the late Queen had 
made an engagement for, say, January 16 
she would have kept it though the heavens 
came together. The present King and Queen 
under exacting circumstances would wire it off 
or send the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
represent them ; any forecast of their move- 
ments, therefore, must be tempered by this con- 
sideration. It is certain, however, that there is 
no public man in England who keeps engage- 
ments more faithfully than King Edward. 


. Lafayette 


SIR ERNEST CASSEL 


Who has given £200,000 to the King towards 
endowing a sanitorium for consumptives 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


The Memorial Service.—The King and 
Queen, Princess Victoria, and their personal 
attendants will go to Frogmore on January 21 
for the memorial service which is to be held 
at the Mausoleum on the anniver- 
sary of the death of the late Queen. 
Owing to the limited nature of 
the accommodation it is understood 
that the other members of the King’s 
family will merely go down from 
London for the service and return 
after lunch, as will also the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll and the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
her family will stay at Cumberland 
Lodge for the occasion, and will 
drive over with Prince and Princess 
Christian and their daughters. 


The Royal Mausoleum.—The 
Mausoleum is inthe Home Park and 
can be seen from the Long Walk. 
It stands in grounds dotted with 
memorial trees planted chiefly by 
Queen Victoria’s posterity. The 
entrance to the building is very 
imposing. The approach is up a 
grand flight of steps to a portico 
and grille, on each side of which 
stands a bronze angel. The grille 
itself is bronzed and partly gilt. 
The interior is shaped like a cross 
and is richly adorned with the finest 
statuary marble and _ elaborately 
coloured frescoes. The ceiling is of 
pure blue powdered with gold stars and 
divided into- panels by rows of angels. 
In the middle stand the two massive granite 
sarcophagi of the late Queen and Prince 
Consort. On Queen Victoria’s sarcophagus 
lies a recumbent figure of her Majesty in 
her royal robes in pure white marble, 
and a similar figure of Prince Consort in 
his robes as a field-marshal reposcs on 
the other. These figures were carved at 
the same time, that is, shortly after the 
death of Prince Consort, and the figure of 
Queen Victoria was kept for nearly forty 
years before it was set up -by the com- 
panion figure. There are also memorials of 
various kinds to the deceased members of 
Queen Victoria’s family, including an ex- 
quisitely chiselled group of Princess Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, and her child. It 
must be admitted that the general effect is 
rather garish. 

A Diplomatic Lady.—A very charming 
member of the foreign diplomatic circle in 
London is Madame Hayashi, the wife of the 
representative of the Mikado. Like most of 
the ladies of her nation she is of small stature, 
according to our ideas, but is most exquisitely 
proportioned. As she dresses in European 
fashion, wears her dark hair in the latest 
style, and is not of a strongly-marked 
Mongolian type of feature she might easily be 
mistaken for an European lady. As a matter 
of fact she is of the purest Japanese blood. 
She is devoted to her pretty daughter, 
Madame Fukuzawa, and her grandchild—but 
it is difficult to believe that she is a grand- 
mother. Like nearly all her countrywomen 
she is very fond of flowers and keeps her 
rooms well supplied. As may be supposed 
chrysanthemums are most in evidence. 
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The Japanese Legation. — Unlike the 
Chinese Legation, which is furnished in a 
strange and barbaric way, the Japanese 
Legation differs but slightly in style from any 
other house in Grosvenor Gardens. It was, 
in fact, furnished by London firms, Of course 
there are many Japanese  curios—china, 
cloisonné work, paintings, screens, &c,—but 
many of these were bought over here and are 


Lafayette 


MISS VIOLET GASKELL. 


Who is to be married on'January 28 to Mr. Hargrave 


Pawson 


of the kind that is known in Japan as ‘‘made 
for exportation.” Madame Hayashi’s boudoir 
differs very slightly from that of any European 
lady—no more in fact than might be expected 
from individual taste. One notices in it 
photographs of her family and her predecessor, 
Madame Kato. 


‘““The Manceuvres of Jane” at Aske.— 
The annual theatricals at Aske—Lord Zetland’s 
seat in Yorkshire—took place on January 2 
and were a big success, Lady Milton, whose 
histrionic powers are well known, played the 
far-famed Jane, while the parts of Lord 
Bapchild and Jervis Punshon were taken by 
the Earl of Ronaldshay and the Hon. Algar 
Orde-Powlett, son of Lord Bolton; Miss 
Agatha Thynne and Miss Lily Drummond 
were also among the performers. 


An Imperial Yeoman.—Amongst the many 
wealthy men who sacrificed their ease and 
went out with the Imperial Yeomanry last year 
to South Africa perhaps the most wealthy 
was Lord Wolverton. He belongs to the 
sporting Newmarket set, and during the racing 
week generally entertains a lively party at 
Queensberry House, his place near the course, 
remaining there as a rule a little later in the 
autumn for the shooting. Lady Wolverton, 
who, by the way, is a daughter of the beautiful 
Georgina Lady Dudley, shares her husband’s 
tastes, and is his constant companion. Their 
country seat, Iwerne Manor, is one of the 
prettiest places in Dorsetshire. In town they 
have been living recently at 25, St. James’s 
Place, which they took for a short term, but 
the contractors have just finished rebuilding 
their permanent residence at No. 26, which 
faces Spencer House, and from which one gets 
a nice view of St. James’s Park. 
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Lallie Charles 


LADY ALWYNE COMPTON 


Is the wife of Lord Alwyne Compton, a brother of the Marquis of Northampton, whom she married in 1886. 
Lady Alwyne is a daughter of Mr. Robert Vyner and sister of Lady Rosslyr 
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‘The Naval and Military, nicknamed the 
“Tn and Out” from the inscriptions 
on the entrances to the drive, occupies a 
house formerly owned by Lord Palmerston. 
It is at present one of the most popular of 
the service clubs and its candidates’ book 
is very full) Among the honorary mem- 
bers are the Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Connaught, and Duke of Cambridze. 

The Junior Athenzum occupies a man- 
sion at the corner of Down Street, built 
by the celebrated millionaire, Henry Hops, 
and his initials may still be seen all over 
the ‘house. The club is a junior one ; the 
qualification is mainly social, and there is 
no connection with the Athenaeum. The 
smoking-room is a very fine apartment. 


The Junior Naval and Military is a very 
junior and quite recent service club which 


96-97—JUNIOR NAVAL AND 


CLUBLAND 


MILITARY 


N6—JUNIOR ATHENAZEUM . CLUB 


127—CAVALRY CLUB 


IIo 


IN PICCADILLY. 


101-104 JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
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CIRCUS 


occupies the house formerly owned by the 
New Travellers’ and built for the Junior 
Travellers’, The qualification is “service,” 
and it admits the yeomanry and militia. A 
popular feature is the space devoted to the 
entertainment of ladies. The dining-room 
is a fine apartment, but dark. The smoking- 
room looks out on Piccadilly. 


The Cavalry, as the name implies, js 
confined to the mounted arm of the service 
and includes the yeomanry. It was origin- 
ally started as a junior service club, but 
it very soon acquired a reputation for its 
tents at the principal race meetings and its 
arrangements for the entertainment of 
ladies. In consequence many members of 
the older service clubs join the Cavalry for 
these advantages. It has had a prosperous 
career. 


CLUB 
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105—ISTHMIAN CLUB 


The Junior Constitutional is a huge cheap 
political club, Practicatly the only qualification 
is Conservatism in politics. It has a very 
large list of country members who are no 
doubt influenced by the fact that there are 
suites of bedrooms at low rates and cheap 
meals. A visitor from the country can stay 
at this club at much lower rates than at a 
hotel. The club undertakes political work 
and supplies workers. Many influential politicians 
belong to it in order to give it their support. 

The Isthmian is a club for young university 
men. The house it occupies was formerly owned 
by the late Sir Julian Goldsmid and before that by 
the Marquis of Hertford. One of the “ points ” about 
the Isthmian is that it provides tents or “lawns” 
at Lord’s and Henley for the benefit of members. 


The St. James's is the diplomatic club and its members’ list 
includes diplomatic and Foreign Office officials, foreign diplomatists, 
distinguished foreigners, persons connected with foreign enterprise, 
and a certain number of others elected for social reasons only. Its 
destinies are controlled by a committee which includes several of 
the foreign diplomatic corps. Among the principal members are 


128-I29—PICCADILLY CLUB 


Neat 


The Savile is a small 
literary and artistic coterie 
variously nicknamed the 
‘* Swivellers,” ‘ Savillians,” 
and “ Villains.” It was also 
known as the “Chocolate 
Shop ” owing to its colour. 
Election is practically con- 
ducted by the whole club and 
the members are supposed 
to know one another. 


107—SAVILE CLUB 


83—HURST PARK CLUB 
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106-ST, JAMES’S CLUB 


the foreign ambassadors in London, our 
ambassadors abroad, Lord Rothschild, Lord 
Rowton, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Lord Rose- 
bery is the president. 

The Piccadilly was started some few 
years back in two new houses knocked into 
one. The qualification is purely social, but 
the club is quite a junior one. One feature is 
some suites of bedrooms which can be hired 
by members. Recently the club has been recon- 
stituted and is to be known as The Hyde Park. 

The Hurst Park Club, which owns the well- 
known racecourse between Walton and Molesey, 
has its London quarters in the upper part of a 
house in Piccadilly over a cigarette shop. This, 
however, is really more of an office for the con- 
venience of owners wishing to make entries, &c., 
than.a club in the o:dinary sense of the word. 

The Badminton occupies the greater part of the ground floor and 
the whole of the first floor of the building. Above are chambers. 
In front on the ground floor isa shop. The Badminton is primarily 
a sporting club, but the qualification is purely social and many 
members are not sportsmen at all. 


99-100—BADMINTON CLUB 
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Hogarth at Chiswick. 


n March, 1go!, it was an- 
nounced that the “his- 
torical and interesting 
premises,” known after their 
most distinguished occupant 
as “Hogarth House,” would 
shortly be offered for sale and 


might be pulled down. Upon 
the initiative of Mr. W. H. 


Whitear and under the chair- 
manship of Mr. G. C. Haité, 
R.[., a committee was speedily 
formed to procure funds for the 
purchase and preservation of 
the building and garden. The 
estimated amount required was 
£1,500, and for several months 
the committee made strenuous 
efforts to obtain the needful 
subscriptions. These efforts 
were only partially successful. 

The local response was contemptible, and 
the entire amount paid in or promised was 
under £500. Consequently, whea in Novem- 
ber last the premises were put up to auction 
by Messrs. T. H. Currie and Co. of Hammer- 
smith the committee was not in a position to 
bid. By good luck, however, a purchaser 
appeared in the person of Lieut.-Colonel R. 
W. Shipway of Grove House, Chiswick, who, 
it is understood, has promised that this 
memorable relic of Hogarth shall be pre- 
served, The moment is, therefore, favourable 
for putting on record a few leading facts with 
rezard to its former history. 

Hogarth House is copyhold of the pre- 
bendal manor of Chiswick. It stands in what 
is now known as Hogarth Lane, leading from 
the Duke’s Avenue to the riverside and the 
church where the painter lies buried. 

It is a narrow red-brick Georgian building 
with a large wooden bay window on the first 
floor and contains, in addition to offices, nine 
rooms, all panelled.. It looks upon a triangu- 
lar garden of about half an acre, where still 
stands an ancient mulberry tree which dates 
from Hogarth’s day. By the court roll of the 
manor one George Andrew Ruperty, clerk, 
was ‘‘admitted” copyholder as far back as 
July 15, 1721, and he held the premises until, 
on September 13, 1749, “ Wm. Hogarth of 
Leicester Fields, in the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields,” was admitted in his stead. 
These facts, it may be observed, practically 
dispose of two popular traditions. One is 
that the house belonged to Hogarth’s father- 
in-law, Sir James Thornhill; and the other, 
that from this very spot his handsome daugh- 
ter, Jane, ran away to marry the artist. 

This can only have been true upon the 
assumption that Thornhill, who died in 1734, 
rented or occupied the house when Ruperty 
was copyholder, which is possible but not 
probable. Moreover, when on March 23, 
1729, Jane Thornhill was married at Old 
Paddington Church she is described in the 
register (like her husband) as of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, and was probably resident 
at her father’s house in the Great or Middle 
Piazza. 

According to Nichols (Anecdotes, 1781, 
p. 31) Hogarth lived at.Chiswick during the 
greatest part of the summer season in every 
year. At his death, the house passed to 
Mrs. Hogarth, who bequeathed it in Novem- 
ber, 1789, to her cousin, Mary Lewis. When, 


_ been very pretty. 


HOGARTH’S HOUSE AT CHISWICK 


The picture Is taken from the garden, and shows the famous mulberry tree 


in 1808, Mary Lewis died the house reverted 
to other persons named in Mrs, Hogarth’s 
will. From 1814-33 the copyholder was 
Charles Lamb’s friend, the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, the translator of Dante, who for a time 
held the curacy and afternoon lectureship of 
Chiswick. - A later resident was Mr. N. T. 
(or “‘ Brayvo ”) Hicks, the transpontine actor. 
For many years after Hicks’s death the house, 
being let in tenements, fell into very humble 
hands and grew sadly dilapidated. Then, 
about the end of 1891, it became the property 
of Mr. Alfred Dawson, son of Henry Dawson, 
the landscape painter, who restored it very 
carefully and accurately, only removing some 
uncouth additions made by previous sub- 
tenants. 

In Mary Lewis’s day the garden must have 
It was laid out “in a good 
style” with old-fashioned flower beds, and 
possessed five large trees, including a nightin- 
gale-haunted hawthorn. Of these the mul- 
berry still survives and bears’ fruit, some of 
which of late’ years the present writer has 
purchased. While Hogarth lived it was his 
annual practice to invite the village children 
to eat the mulberries, a custom piously ob- 
served by Mrs. Hogarth and, says Leslie, 
“probably not discontinued by Mr. Cary.” 
There was a beautiful drawing of the mulberry 
tree in winter in Harper's Magazine for 
August, 1888, and a sketch by Mrs. L. Jopling 
Rowe showing it in full foliage appeared 
in the English Illustrated Magazine for 
September, 1891. 

There was also a filbert avenue where 
the painter played nine pins. Over the 
stable at the garden end was a loft he 
used as a studio, a representation of the 
interior of which is given in the Art Union 
for August 1, 1848. According to Mr. 
Dawson (Chiswick Times, December 6, 1901) 
the studio fell in about 1868 and was re- 
moved. Two little tablets to Pompey, a dog, 
and Dick, a bird, have also disappeared, and 
the only picture of them is in the Art Union 
above referred to. Thorne (Environs of 
London, 1876, p. 108) was told they were 
buried under a pig-sty, but Mr. Dawson says 
that when he entered upon his tenancy ten 
years since they were carefully searched for, 
without success. Perhaps, as stated in the 
Atheneum for 1892, they were really “ sold 
to an American gentleman,” but it is more 
probable that they were destroyed. 
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By Austin Dobson. 


There are other relics of 
Hogarth of which one would 
like to know the present hiding- 
places. His punch-bowl is at 
the Foundling, his palette at 
the Royal Academy, and Mr, 
David Rothschild has two of 
his chairs. But where are his 
seal and mahl-stick? Where 
are the sun-dial and painting 
seat of which Mr, Dawson 
speaks? And where, above 
all, is the “worn, squat, red- 
ink-interlined” family Bible 
which once belonged to Mr, H. 
P. Standly of St. Neots and 
which Mr. Sala saw some time 
before May, 1860, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Graves of Pall 
Mall, by whom it was “ reveren- 
tially preserved” ? It contained 
particulars of the Gibbons family, one of 
whom became Anne Hogarth, the painter’s 
mother. Mr. Algernon Graves assured us some 
years since that he knew nothing of it. 


Why I have Not Become 
a Shakspere. 


A Woman's Plaint. 


@3 sisters, you have heard the sneer 
Again and yet again, 
How women cannot do a thing 
Just half so well as men. 


“ To-day,” I said, “ you muses nine, 
I slave to clear the blame, 

Cease flirting with the stronger sex 
And give your own a name. 


“lll sing of fairies in the wood, 
Of birds that float and fly— 
What—oh we dine at home to-day, 
Shall it be pigeon pie ? 


“They dance above the magic pool 
Where tish in shadow glide— 
Now shall I have the salmon boiled 
Or shall I have it fried ? 


“ Within the dell the brambles hold 
Their purple fruit and red— 
Yes, apple fritters will be nice, 
And cheese and fresh pulled bread. 


“Tn robes of gold and gossamer 
The fairy people play— 
I must get back that handkerchief 
The ‘wash? has put astray. 


“The poplar leaves all tremulous 
Doth screen away the sun ”— 
Those boudoir curtains should be up, 
And this new week begun. 


But hark ! what means this stealthy step, 
What gloom shuts-out the day ? 

The cook has fought the parlourmaid 
And says she will not stay. 


Fly, Pegasus, and soar alonc, 
Lest you become a hack 
To.carry butcher’s meat and greens 
On your poetic back. 


And | must feed the man I wed, 
And hear him once again 

Deplore how women nothing do 
Just half so well as men. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Bassano 
MISS. PHYLLIS BROUGHTON AS THE DEPOSED PRINCESS 


In The Swineherd and the Princess at the Royalty Theatre. After she fell in love with the swineherd she was sent adrift by her royal father 
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Miss Isabel Jay as “Phyllis” in “Iolanthe” at the Savoy. 


For riches and rank I do not long, I gave up the love of a lordly throng 
Their pleasures are false and vain; For the love of a simple swain 
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at the Savoy. 


Mr. Henry Lytton as “Strephon” in “Iolanthe’ 


Ellis 
What's the use of being half a fairy? My body can creep through a keyhole, but what's the good of that if my legs are left kicking behind? . . . . Down to the waist 
I'm a Tory of the most determined description, but my legs are a couple of confounded Radicals, and on a division they'd be sure to take me into the wrong lobby 
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Mr. George Giddens in his Dressing-room at the Shaftesbury. 


Copyright of * The Tailer” 
Mr, Giddens plays the part of the husband in Ave You a Mason? and he has been specially photographed in his dressing-room for this journal by F. G, Hodsoll, 
Mr, Giddens made his first appearance on the stage in 1865 
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MR. DAN LENO BEFORE HE DONS THE WIG OF 


he original of the Mdile. Mars (whom 
Mrs. Langtry will portray in her forth- 
coming production at the Imperial Theatre) 
was a famous French actress of this name. 
She was born in 1779, and was christened 
Anne Francoise Hippolyte. Her real sur- 
name was Mouvel, but. for stage..purposes 
she always called herself Mars. She made 
her début in 1791 when’ quite-a’ child, and 
shortly afterwards: became a member of the 


Theatre Francais Company in Paris. Her 
greatest successes were ‘achieved in the 


masterpieces of Moliére and Marivaux. (in 
which she usually played zzgéxue parts), but 
between the years 1820-30 she: was.seen 
chiefly in Scribe’s comedies. Other dramatists 
who furnished a medium for the- introduction 
of Mdlle.. Mars to the Parisian theatre-goers 
were Delavigne and Alexandre Dumas, In 
the J/adame de Belleisle of the latter play- 
wright she gained.a great reputation for her 
rendering of the title--é/e.. Until the end of 
her career she was remarkable for: the success 
with which s’e enacted juvenile parts. 


Mr. Leno as “Sister Anne” 
THE 


THREE LEADING 


THE TATLER 


“SISTER ANNE” -IN 


Plays and 
Players. 


dile. Mars retired from the stage in 1841, 
after having been before the public for 
more than half a century, and died at Paris on 
March 20, 1847. Until quite recently there 
were’ living in Jersey. two octogenarian 
ladies, the daughters of Mdlle. Mars. When 
visiting the island last summer Mrs. Langtry 
purchased from them some suites of 
Empire furniture which originally belonged to 
the famous actress. These suites will be seen 
in the new play at the Imperial Theatre. 


M*s Elfie Fay, who has been the Bowery 

Girl in The Belle of New York at the 
Lyric, made her first entry into London last 
March. Her mother was born in France, her 


Miss Franks as ‘‘ Fatima” 


CHARACTERS IN ‘“*BLUE BEARD” 


LE, 


THE DRURY LANE PANTOMIME 


Langfier 


fatherin Ireland. Hugh Fay was a cleverand 
popular actor ;. his wife never belonged to the 
theatre. Both’of them are now dead, but their 
daughter keeps their memory alive and works 
hard to advance herself in the profession which 
she joined five years ago when Zhe Milk- 
white Flag was produced at Philadelphia. 


fs New. York, where Miss Fay was born, her 

animation has won for her the pet name 
“of the “ Sousa Girl.” In the theatre she says 
she must “hustle”; away~from it no one 
could be more unlike the excitable singing 
girl than she really is. . She loves the theatre. 
To act, sing, and dance, or from the audi- 
torium to watch othe-s in a play include the 
chief joys of her life. She says, however, 
that she does not want to rehearse ‘and. act 
longer than reason would justify, and she is 
“always crazy to commence a good long sleep 
when the evening’s work. is over.” She likes 
to get down to the theatre at the latest 
possible moment, dress in a hurry, and rush 
on without delay. 


+ Foulsham & Banfield 


Mr. Campbell as “ Blue Beard” 


AT DRURY LANE 
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AMADA NOSER 
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A SCENE 


FROM ‘‘SHEERLUCK JONES” 
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AT TERRY’S THEATRE 


Professor MacGillicuddy (played by My. James Welch, ridiculously Abingdon-like) confronts Sheerluck (Mr. Clarence Blakiston) in the latter's room 


M r. Clarence Blakiston, the Sheerluck 

Jones of the very funny travesty now 
being played at Terry’s Theatre, comes of a 
Durham family. He sailed the seas for six 
years in one of her Majesty’s ships before he 
finally decided to respond to early longings 
and become an actor. Association may have 
had something to do with his youthful aspira- 
tions. Mr. John Hare when quite a lad was 
entrusted to the care of Clarence Blakiston’s 
father, and at his own request was educated 
by him with a view to adopting the stage as a 
career. Then, too, when young Blakiston was 
sent to a training ship he found amongst his 
seniors one that soon afterwards became an 
actor—this was Kyrle Bellew—and eventually 
he resigned roving the seas in order to tour 
the country whilst learning to act. 


is first engagement was with a réfertoire 
company in the north of England, his 
first play Pygmalion and Galatea. After a 
considerable amount of hard word and hard- 
ship had been left behind he was engaged to 
play leads in the Compton Comedy Company, 
an engagement that lasted six years. Then 
came London—three years at the Comedy, 
followed by appearances in productions at the 
St. James’s and the Strand, to which suc- 
ceeded a succession of parts at the Haymarket, 
where he remained with Messrs, Harrison and 
Maude for five years. 


Eb e has never before attempted to do any- 

thing like his present class of part and 
marvels that his imitation should be con- 
sidered a good one. He has seen Mr. Gillette 
only three times and must be credited with 
giving a representation of that actor’s style 
that is funny without being unkind or un- 
necessarily exaggerated. If Mr. Blakiston 
could always choose his plays he would ever 
elect to appear in serious parts in comedy. 
His sister, Miss Minna Blakiston, is the only 
relative that he has on the stage. 


M: Martin Harvey, who was to make his 

London reappearance at the Avenue 
Theatre in his Eugene Aram play last night, 
has been taking some part or other in stage 
plays ever since as a child: he lived with his 
father at their home in Essex. The chief 
amusement of the home circle in the country 
was amateur theatricals, and the head of the 
house, who possessed the greatest possible 
affection for the drama, encouraged the young 
people by precept and example to give good 
representations of whatever plays they 
performed. 


= ) 


Stereoscopic Co® 


MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS “1B” 
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M« Harvey’s father was a naval architect 

well known in his time as a most 
successful designer of racing yachts. In those 
days the crack boats were schooner-rigged, and 
Mr. Harvey, sen., planned the champions 
of several years in that class of racing ships. 
Accustomed as he was to regard acting 
with favour little wonder was expressed 
by those who knew him best that Mr. 
Martin Harvey should become an actor when 
he got the opportunity to choose his pro- 
fession. Habituated to rehearsals he found 
from the very start that he could learn his 
parts without difficulty. Study, in fact, does 
not, and never did, give him any trouble. 
Like several others he can learn his parts in 
rehearsals, and is not compelled to spend 
hours away from the theatre in getting the 
dialogue fixed in his memory. 


M« Harvey has no superstitions about 
plays. He produces those that he 
thinks are suited to his own method. 
Character he believes leads to artistic selec- 
tion, and if an actor is fitted by temperament 
to interpret a certain part he is infinitely more 
likely to make a success in it than the one 
whose chief claim to play it may be based 
upon his physical attributes. On the subject 
of making-up he holds to the opinion that an 
actor should not hesitate to conceal his 
identity when his own appearance is not the 
best one to represent the character that he 
seeks to interpret. 
Mi Agnes Fraser, who plays the Fairy 
Celia in /olanthe, says that her people 
came from Inverness-shire and are a branch 
of the Macdonald clan. In order to avoid 
arrest they adopted another name after the 
battle of Culloden, when the supporters of 
Prince Charlie were hunted down by the 
soldiers. Miss Fraser was born at Springfield 
in Fifeshire. She entered the musical pro- 
fession three years ago. 
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“TOLANTHE” 


MR. EVETT AS EARL TOLLOLLER 


This picture shows his lordship in his House of Lords 
robes :— 
“ He who shies 
At such a prize 
Is not worth a maravedi; 
Be so kind 
To bear in mind 
Faint heart never won fair lady 


MISS LOUIE POUNDS AS “IOLANTHE” 


Coming up from the bottom of the stream where she had 

been banished by the Fairy Queen twenty-five years 

before for marrying a mortal, namely, the Lord Chan- 

cellor, Strephon (half fairy and half mortal) being the 
result of the union 


AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


MR. CROMPTON AS THE SENTRY 


This picture shows Private Willis, the Grenadier Guards- 
man, after he has got on his fairy wings with which he is 
provided by the Fairy Queen, whom he has gallantly 
promised to marry. That is her punishment for 
permitting Iolanthe to acknowledge her own marriage 
with the Lord Chancellor. The Guardsman early in 
the act sings the splendid song about the “Little 
Lib-er-al” 


MISS BRANDRAM AS THE FAIRY QUEEN 


“Oh, Captain Shaw! 
Type of true love kept under! 
Could thy brigade 
With cold cascade 
Quench my great love I wonder?” 


11g 


MR. PASSMORE AS THE LORD CHANCELLOR 


‘When I went to the bar as a very young man 
(Said I to myself—said I) 
I'll work on a new and original plan 

(Said I to myself—said I) 

I'll never assume that a rogue or a thiet 

Is a gentleman worthy implicit belief 

Because his attorney has sent me a brief 
(Said I to myself—said I)” 


Ellis 


MISS LOUIE POUNDS AND MR. H. A. LYTTON 
As lolanthe and her son, Strephon 


‘When darkly looms the day 
And all is dull and grey, 
To chase the gloom away 
On thee I'll call” 
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Daly’s Leading 
Comedian. 


The Might of Wright. 


hen Mr. George Edwardes’s new musical 
comedy, Zhe Country Girl, is pro- 
duced playgoers will be eager to know how 
Mr. Huntley Wright is to comport himself, 
for his extremely clever work in recent 
productions at Daly’s has made him a favourite. 
His cleverness is not to be wondered at in 
view of the fact that he comes of a family 
which has made its mark in many different 
branches of acting. 

Mr. Huntley Wright is the son of Mr. 
Frederick Wright, a veteran actor, while his 
mother, Miss. Francis, was also a player of 
note. Mr. Fred Wright has been described 


Cuthbert as “the father of provincial touring.” Certain — Long 
MR. FRED’ WRIGHT, SEN. it is that he developed that system which has MRS. FREDERICK WRIGHT 
in our own day completely revolutionised the The mother of the-Ave 


The father of the five 
country theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Wright have 


three sons and two daughters on the stage, 
and these are not merely good actors but 
also clever short-story writers. 

Mr. Huntley Wright began his career under 
the .management of his father. His early 
work was nearly all in what the old-fashioned 
playgoer used to call “ drawma,” but so long 
ago as September, 1891, he appeared at 
Sadler’s Wells in a burlesque written by 
himself called Merrie Prince Hal. His 
great chance came in April, 1896, when he 
made his memorable hit as the Chinaman in 
The Geisha at Daly’s, and since that time he 
has never left Daly’s Theatre. 

His brother, Mr. Fred Wright, who is 
also under Mr. George Edwardes’s manage- 
ment, at the Gaiety, began his career 
under the paternal banner, and as a mere 
child he and his sister, Haidee, used to play 
Shaksperean parts. The third brother, Mr. 
Bertie Wright, plays his brother’s parts in 
Mr. Edwardes’s provincial companies. All 
the three brothers are exceedingly clever 
dancers. 

Their sister, Haidee, is to my mind the 
only moving actress in melodrama that we 
still have left us, although strange and sad to 
say one rarely sees her on the boards of a 
London theatre. No one who saw it could 
possibly forget her heartrending picture of the 
boy, Stephanus, in Zhe Sign of the Cross. 
Miss Wright plays every part she undertakes 
not as if it were a game but as if she were 
fighting for life. 

Her sister, Marie, who used to be called 

Thomas Miss Howe Carew, is better known in the 
MISS HAIDEE WRIGHT : provinces than in town. J. M: B. MISS MARIE WRIGHT 


Fred Wright, actor, married Miss Francis, actress 
1 


| : iz Bsa | | 
Fred Wright, jun. Huntley Wright Bertie Wright Haidee Wright Marie Wright 
At the Gaiety At Daly's ' On tour Actress Actress, 


Stereoscopic Co Scott 
MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT MR. FRED WRIGHT MR. BERTIE WRIGHT 
Of Daly's Theatre Of the Gaiety In Mr. Edwardes's provincial company 


Bassano 
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SEE MAE be 


Mrs. 


Fiske in her latest success, 


-Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch.” 


THE OLD NURSE 


BRINGS A DISGUISE FOR 


Zyron 
THE MOTHER 


Byron 


THE MOTHER MEETS HER DAUGHTER AFTER FOURTEEN YEARS 


Mrs. Fiske has been appearing in a four-act play called The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch, 
written by Mrs. Burton Harrison. It is a story of mother-love. Mrs. Lorimer (Mrs. 
Fiske), an impulsive woman, called herself Mrs. Hatch after her husband had divorced 
her. Her husband had an intrigue with another women, whom he forced his wife to 
receive in her house. The first Mrs. Lorimer loved her husband madly when she 
married him and up to the time that their child was three years old. Then his love 
not only grew cold, but he wronged her most grievously. Goaded bya conversation 
that she overheard between him and the other woman she fled the house, leaving a 


note behind saying that she had gone with a certain man who had been kind to hez. 
Lorimer was delighted at this opportunity to free himself from her and a divorce was 
speedily granted him. Mrs, Hatch, who has been leading an exemplary life for 
fourteen years, learns that her daughter, now seventeen, is about to be married. She 
crosses the continent tosee her, but is denied the boon. Finally, her husband consents 
that she may see the girl if she will promise not to speak to her. The mother, 
disguised as a dressmaker's assistant, goes to her husband’s house to try on her 
daughter's wedding dress. This is the great scene of the play 


CHE STALTEER 


Trick Entertainers 
at the 
Music-halls. 


ome wonderful acrobats and hand-balancers called the Erettos are 
appearing at the Palace Theatre just now. 

is shown in one of our illustrations. 
on the ground in a straight line, the feet of the centre one resting on 


the head of another, while 
the former’s head touches 
the head of the third 
member of thetrio. With 
a slight jerk of the neck 
the two outer ones raise 
the middle one from the 
ground and by degrees raise 
themselves so as to form a 
living arch. All three of 
them then turn on their 
own axes at the same 
moment without losing 
their equilibrium. It is 
the art of - balancing 
brought to a pitch of per- 
fection never before at- 
tained. The troupe are 
all Germans but one, who 
is an American, and this 
is their first appearance in 
London. 


JX merica has sent us 
33 many trick cyclists, 
each one in turn more 
wonderful than the last 
previous importation ; but 
Mr. Bud Snyder, whose 
performance is one of the 
chief attractions of the 
current programme at the 
London Pavilion Music 
Hall, has assuredly 
reached the limit of possi- 
bility in the way of single- 
handed cycling entertain- 
ments. He rides headlong 
at an ordinary table and 
turns a complete somer- 
sault over it, cycle and all. 
That this requires ab- 
normal pluck is obvious 
when we consider that if 
the rider’s head but touches 
the table a broken neck is 


fHE WONDERFUL BALANCING OF THE ERETTOS AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


Their chef @wuvre 
Three of them lay at full length 


‘ ‘ ? 


vy\~ 


SNYDER, THE TRICK CYCLIST AT THE PALACE. 
Having climbed up these steps with his cycle he drops from the top to the ground on the machine 
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Hana 


the almost inevitable consequence. Mr. Snyder’s most extraordinery 
tricks, however, are those in which he makes his machine hop up and 
down stairs and from one table to another placed some feet away. 
As a finale to his act he causes the cycle on which he is mounted to 


hop sideways up a stair- 
case of a dozen steps and 
then takes a sheer drop of 
10 ft, to the ground again. 


N r. Snyder was born in 

Concordia, Kansas, 
in 1880, but was “ raised,” 
as he puts it, at Spokane 
Falls, Washington. From 
a child he was always pas- 
sionately fond of cycling, 
and he became a profes- 
sional trick rider in 1896. 
Some of his feats have 
taken him close on twelve 
months to master 
thoroughly, and he. still 
practises every morning 
seeking to perfect some 
new idea with which to 
startle the public and at 
the same time live up to his 
title of the ‘ break-neck 
cyclist.” He smashes any 
number of machines during 
these experiments. Mr. 
Snyder finds it necessary 
to abstain from alcohol and 
tobacco, 


NVI adame Katti Lanner 
of the Empire is in 
many ways a_ wonderful 
woman, whose life has from 
early childhood been de- 
voted to dancing. Once 
a premitre danseuse of 
the highest technical skill 
and most consummate 
grace, she has given the 
world many famous dan- 
cers, for she has the gift of 
imparting her own know- 
ledge to others, Her 
school in Tottenham Court 
Road still flourishes. 
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The Ballet. “Gretna Green,” at the Alhambra. 


This picture shows the young bride Lady Kitty—whose newly-wedded husband is seen (on the right) talking to the marrying blacksmith—trying to make friends with her 
father-in-law, the squire 


Hana 


THE PRINCIPAL PLAYERS IN ‘‘GRETNA GREEN” 
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DAE wen Are PR 


Debenham 


MR. H. L. BALFOUR (organist) 


M r. Edwin Lemare, the well-known re- 
: citalist and organist of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, was born at Ventnor 
and received his first lessons from his father. 
At the age of eleven he won the Sir John 
Goss Scholarship awarded by the College of 
O-ganists and tenable at the Royal Academy 
of Music. Here he remained for six years 
studying composition under Sir George 
Macfarren, pianoforte under Walter Mac- 
farren, and organ under Dr. Steggall. His 
first appointment as organist was at the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Finsbury 
Park, and from there he went to Cardiff 
as organist to the Park Hall. Here his bi- 
weekly recitals attracted audiences averaging 
2,000 people, and the fame of him went 
abroad far and wide even unto smoky 
Sheffield. The result was that Mr. Lemare 
was offered the appointment of organist to 
Sheffield parish church, which he accepted 
and retained for a period of six years. During 
this time he gave 300 recitals in all the 
principal towns of the north of England. 


aX Bout nine years ago Mr. Lemare returned 
to London, having accepted the post of 
organist at Holy Trinity Church, Sloane 
Street. Here he had an excellent choir and 
one of the very best organs in London, built 
by J. W. Walker and Son, organ builders to 
the King. He instituted weekly recitals and 
attracted crowds of people to the church. His 
rector, having been appointed to the living 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, invited Mr. 
Lemare to go with him and undertake the re- 
organisation of the choir. Mr. Lemare’s skill 
as a choir trainer is equalled only by his 
ability as an organist, and so in a very short 
time St. Margaret’s had a choir second to none. 
Lemare has given recitals at the 


r. 

M Queen’s Hall and has also played at 
Mr. Newman’s Albert Hall concerts. He has 
toured in America with the greatest success. 
Mr. Lemare’s playing is marked by extreme 
accuracy, skilful registration, and a complete 
vanquishment of every technical and manipu- 
lative difficulty. He gives an orchestral colour 
to everything and there is never an uninterest- 
ing moment in his playing. Mr. Lemare is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Organists, a 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music, and a 
professor of the organ at the latter institution. 
He has recently accepted the post of organist 
to Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, U.S.A., and sails 
for America on February 12. 


] tr. H. L. Balfour is another well-known 

organist and recital-giver. By his 
masterly performances on the Albert Hall 
organ he frequently del ghts the audiences at 
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Wayles 


MR. G. H. CLUTSAM (accompanist) 


Some  Distin- 
guished Organists. 


the Sunday afternoon concerts. All the 
technical difficulties of the instrument are as 
nothing to him, and his playing is characte- 
rised by neatness and finish. He studied the 
organ first at the Royal Academy of Music 
under Dr. Steggall and afterwards at the 
National Training School of Music (now the 
Royal College of Music). 


r. Balfour first became known to Lon- 
doners by his performances on the grand 

organ at the Inventions Exhibition in 1885. 
In the following year he gave recitals at the 
Liverpool Exhibition, and since that time has 
played in all the most important towns in Great 
Britain. He is a professor of the organ at the 
Royal College for the Blind, where he succeeded 


Annan 


MR. EDWIN LEMARE 


Dr. E. J. Hopkins, the late organist of the 
Temple Church. Mr. Balfour is the organist 
and deputy conductor of the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society. He is also the organist 
of St. Saviour’s Church, Croydon, and music 
master at Archbishop Whitgift’s School. 


M" G. H. Clutsam, who is rapidly coming 

to the front as an accompanist and 
composer, was born in Sydney, New South 
Wales, in the year 1867. He is an example 
of what a man can do who has not had the 
advantages of a Royal Academy or Royal 
College training in music. The only instruc- 
tion he received was from his mother. What 
else he knows he taught himself. From the 
age of twelve he has, in his own words, “ eked 
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Elliott & Fry 


DR. A. L. PEACE (organist) 


out an ex’stence with music.” A man who 
has managed to live from that early age on 
the profits he has. gained from the musical 
profession is one to be admired ; it shows 
that he must have had plenty of pluck and 
perseverance. His has been a very practical 
education which will serve him well in days to 


come. 
M:: Clutsam has travelled all over the 
world as accompanist or conductor of 
various operatic companies. He has com- 
poscd very much music, but is known chiefly 
by his songs, which have had very large sales. 
Possibly, now that he is more in evidence, we 
may have the pleasure of hearing one of his 
orchestral compositions performed by one of 
our London orchestras. 


Bis A. L. Peace, the talented organist of 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is a York- 
shireman and was born at Huddersfield in 
1844. He studied the organ with Mr. Henry 
Parratt, organist of the parish church in his 
native town, and after holding various 
organistships in and around Huddersfield was 
appointed at the age of twenty-one organist 
of Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. 
Then in succession he obtained the organist- 
ships of the University, St. Andrew’s Hall, 
and the Cathedral, Glasgow. 


t the age of fifty three he was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Best of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. He has always been in great 
demand for inaugurating organs that have 
been newly erected. Some of the important 
organs that Dr. Peace has opened are: 
Crystal Palace in 1882, Canterbury Cathedral 
in 1886, Newcastle Cathedral in 1891, Wor- 
cester Cathedral in 1896, Norwich Cathedral 
in 1899, and the Newcastle Town Hall. 


Ds Peace considers that the general level 
of organ playing is decidedly higher 
than it was thirty years ago, though he con- 
fesses that there are few organists of the present 
day to equal Wesley. He does not believe 
in recitalists giving their audiences too much 
of Bach and Rheinberger. The organ is an 
orchestral instrument, and in order to fully 
utilise its resources demands a style of playing 
quite different from that of the old school. 
Dr. Peace generally has an audience of 
3,000 people at each of his recitals at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. He has just 
published in book form some 500 annotations 
upon the compositions he has p:ayed there 
during his residence in that city. Organists 
would do well to obtain it. Dr. Peace is a 
Mus.Doc. of Oxford University and an 
examiner for the Royal College of Music. 
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“WOT’S THE GOOD O' HANYFINK” 


Wot's the good o' tryin’ to hearn a livin’ now-a-days? 
Wot's the good o' honesty when ‘umbug only pays ? 


Wot's the good o’ shavin'? Costs a penny—well worth savin' ! 


Wot's the good o’ hanyfink? Why !—Nuffink. 
By you ever go to the Queen’s Hall to hear 
Mr. Chevalier? If you do not you are 
certainly missing one of the most delightful 
entertainments in London, for Mr. Albert 
Chevalier is out of sight our best monologist, 
an artist to his finger-tips. Unlike most 
players he has really something to show for 
himself, for his songs are extraordinarily 
clever and some of them, I doubt not, will 
become classics of Cockaigne. Mr. Chevalier 
has now given us a most readable (if some- 
what dateless) autobiography entitled :-— 


BerorE I Forcer.—The autobiography of a Chevalier 
d'Industrie. Illustrated (with sixty-two portraits). 
(London: Fisher Unwin), 8vo. 258 pages. 


Mr. Chevalier was born at 21, St. Ann’s 
Villas, Royal Crescent, Notting Hill, on 
March 21, 1861, and made his first public 
appearance at the Cornwall Hall there in 
1869. Mr. Chevalier narrowly escaped be- 
coming a priest, but his father, seeing that 
there was nothing for it but to let him become 
an actor, gave him a letter to Dion Boucicault, 
who sent him to Blackmore, father of the 
present dramatic agent. 


His Start as an Actor.—This 
Mr. Chevalier met Blackmore :— 


I was a very fat, chubby boy. He [Blackmore] stared 
at me and asked “if I took much exercise,” warning me 
at the same time paternally that I was “running a |great 
risk of becoming as broad as I was long.” My appear- 
ance, however, did not stand in my way. A Mr, Gates, 
representing the then “ Mr.” S. B. Bancroft, chanced to 
be in the outer office. He wanted five or six boys to 
appear in To Parents and Guardians, a little after-piece 
by the late Tom Taylor, which was shortly going into the 
bill at the old Prince of Wales's Theatre in Tottenham 


is how 


of Mr. 


‘““MAFEKIN’ NIGHT” 


On Mafekin’ night we all be’aved, 

Altho’ we raved an’ the old flag waved, 
The moke on 'is back wore a Union Jack 
An’ par ‘ad ‘is whiskers shaved ! 


Court Road. As I came out he went in to see Black- 
more, In the doorway he stopped, and looking me up 
and down--a deal more down than up—asked me if I 
wanted an engagement. Think of it! A sixteen-year- 
old budding histrion! Before I left Blackmore's my 
ambition was gratified. I was a full blown actor [at 
ten shillings per week]. 


His Appreciation of Fellow Artists.— 
One notable point in Mr, Chevalier’s outlook 
on his art is his power of appreciating other 


BEFORE I FORGET 


BEING THE. 
AUTOBIO— 
GRAPHY OF 
A,CREVALIER 
DINDUSTRIE 


THE COVER OF MR. CHEVALIER’S BOOK 
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Albert Chevalier. 


B. Knighé 
“THE LAG’S LAMENT” 
It's inexperience as I’m so down on, 
A tryin’ noo fakes just cos they're nooer. 


The cuss of hev'ry perfession is 
The bloomin' hamatoor. 


artists. Thus he praises the ‘thoroughness ” 
with which everything was done at the Ban- 
crofts’ theatre and he eulogises “that truly 
great actor,” William Mackintosh :-— 


Londoners as yet have had only a taste of this fine 
artist's power—his genius. Some day I hope he may be 
allowed the opportunity of proving and establishing his 
right to hold a position second to none, 


Mr. Chevalier, indeed, learned something 
from all his managers, who included during 
the next few years Van Biene and Willie 
Edouin, and learned wherever he played, 
always doing his little with distinction. Among 
Mr. Chevalier’s fellow super schoolboys was 
Master Fred Storey, who would insist on prac- 
tising the “‘splits.” Mr. Chevalier was short, 
but the taller boys in the dressing-room had a 
bad time when young Storey endeavoured to 
throw his leg over their heads. 


His Beginning as the Coster Laureate. 
—It was when playing Abanazar in 4/laddin 


with Willie Edouin that Mr. Cheval'er 
wrote his first coster song, which he 
rehearsed only for ten minutes before 


the curtain rose (September 15, 1888). It 
proved a hit. One or two more theatre en- 
gagements followed, and then Mr. Chevalier, 
though doubting his power to hold a music- 
hall audience, made his appearance at the 
Pavilion (February 5, 1891) with “ The Coster’s 
Serenade,” with its charming chorus :— 


Oh, 'Arriet, I’m waiting, waiting for you, my dear, 
Oh, 'Arriet, I'm waiting, waiting alone out here. 
When the moon has ceased {0 shine 

False will be this ‘eart of mine ; 

I’m bound to go on lovin’ yer, my dear, d'ye ‘ear ? 


THE. TALLER 

M: George Cable, whose Cavalier, just 

published by the Murrays, has been so 
great a success in both England and the 
United States, was, as that book indicates, at 
one time a soldier in the Confederate Army. 
He was born in New Orleans and knows the Southern States with 
more insight than any other man alive. Those who have read his 
Old Creole Days, The Grandissimes, and Madame Delphine know 
full well how superbly he has penetrated into the heart of that 
weird, magnetic life. There are those, of course, in the Southern 
States who will tell you that Mr. Cable has drawn more upon his 
imagination than upon facts, but one is sure that with the instinct 
of true genius he has given us a magnetic insight into the life he 
records, exactly in the same manner as Mr. Kipling has given us 


many phases of the life of India. 
M: Cable visited England two or three years 
back and was the guest of Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
Mr. Edward Clodd, and others of our literary 
men. He won all hearts by his cordial manner 
and his keen intellectual vision. Of late years 
he has lived in the Eastern States, in fact has, 
in a sense, become a New Englander; his 
relation, therefore, to the American life of which 
he writes is somewhat similar to that of Mr. Bret 
Harte, who has for twenty years or more so 
vividly described California from London. 


r, Henry Romeike is the prince of the news- 
paper-cutting world, although he has no 
share in the firm of Romeike and: Curtice that 
does its work in Lon- 
don. His home is in 
the United States, and 
his press-cutting bureau 
in New York, founded 
in 1884, is a gigantic 
affair. Mr. Romeike 
began his work in 
Paris by collecting cut- 
tings for artists and 
art-dealers ; he found 
that artists loved to 
know what was said 
about their pictures and 
this tempted him after 
a time to extend his 
efforts to politicians, to 
authors, and to all 
kinds of public men. 
ll of us who sub- MR. H. SNOWDEN WARD 
scribe to Mr. 
Durrant and Messrs. 
Romeike and Curtice 
in London know what it means to be presented 
from day to day with all the kind, as well as 
all the unkind, things that are said about one 
or about the work in which one is interested. 
To indicate the stage to which the newspaper- 
cutting business has grown I may mention that 
Mr. Romeike has recently compiled from the 
newspapers for the War Department of Washing- 
ton a history of the Spanish-American War. 
This history runs to twenty volumes of 200 pages 
each. Mr. Romeike is a Russian by birth but 
knows many languages, having spent a consider- 
able number of years of struggle in France and 
Germany before he went to ‘England and the 
United States, in which latter country he now entirely resides. 
iN. versatile Fleet Street man is H. Snowden Ward, editor of the 
Photogram, whose diverse interests are illustrated by three 
books issued within the past few days. Shakespeare's Town and 
Times, of which he is the author and his wife is the illustrator, 
appears inits second and enlarged edition. Practical Radiography, 
dealing with the latest achievements of the X rays, is the third edition 
of a book originally written in 1896 by Mr. Ward and now rewritten 
by himself and Mr. A. W. Isenthal, and Photograms of the Year 
1907 is a volume of criticism and reproductions of the photographic 
pictures of the year, including those at the principal winter exhibi- 
tions. On photography and on literary subjects Mr. Ward lectures as 
well as writes, and he has made three extensive lecturing tours in 


Author of ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Town and Times” 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


MADAME ALBANESI 


Author of ‘ Peter 
the Parasite” 


Author of ‘‘ The Cavalier” 
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the United States. He is a member of the 
councils of the Royal Photographic Society, 
the Réntgen Society, and many other photo- 
graphic organisations, and is an occasional 
frequenter of the Camera Club and of that 
Bohemian little club, the Yorick. 


he author of Peter, a Parasite, is the wife of Signor Carlo 
Albanesi, the well-known musician and pianist whose playing 
was the fashion with, and delight of, society a few years ago. Signor 
Albanesi has now entirely relinquished public life and devotes him- 
self to teaching and composition. He has a large class at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and his reputation as a master with an 
exquisite style and finish brings him private pupils from all parts of 
the world. Nearly every well-known society girl studies for a time 
with Signor Albanesi, and he has for the last 
four years been the professor of their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Margaret and Victoria of 
Connaught. Although this new book is only the 
second that has appeared as yet in her husband’s 
name, Madame Albanesi has done a very great 
deal of anonymous literary work, both in fiction 
and journalism, and in America she is known as 
a very popular author, her books there being 
published under a xom de plume. 
“The six supplemental volumes of the Ezcy- 
clopedia Britannica will certainly have a 
great deal of interest that hardly pertains to 
their predecessors, for they will embody, I under- 
stand, that “ personal 


note” that is the 
characteristic of the 
age. It is not too 


much to say that hun- 
dreds of contributors 
have been called into 
requisition to provide 
these new volumes, 
and I imagine, there- 
fore, that in the breadth 
of its scope the Supple- 
ment will in a sense 
lead the way to a new 
edition of the parent 
book. A number of 
distinguished living 
men will be included 
in this Supplement to 


the Great Encyclo- 
MR. HENRY ROMEIKE : y 

pedia, but no one, I 
The Inventor of ‘Press believe, under sixty 


Cutting 
years of age. 
iss Constance Hill, who wrote that admir- 
able book, Jane Austen, her Homes and 
her Friends, recently published by Mr. John 
Lane, lives in an old-fashioned cottage at Frognal, 
Hampstead, which in former days was a wayside 
inn. An American lady once exclaimed on 
entering the quaint parlour of the cottage, ‘‘ This 
is the very room in which to read Pride and 
Prejudice /” With such an environment it is 
not strange that Miss Hill should have produced 
so admirable a book concerning Jane Austen. 


MR. GEORGE CABLE 


he beautiful Palazzo Rezzonico on the Grand 

Canal, Venice, is forsale. Itis called after 
Pope Rezzonico, who inhabited it. Robert Browning breathed his 
last there in presence of his only son, “ Pen,” to whom he had 
presented the palace as a wedding gift. 


obert Barrett Browning, whose friends call him “Pen,” has just 
purchased a property near Florence, La Torre all’ Antilla, 
which belonged to that ancient family, the Peruzzis. Mr. Robert 
Barrett Browning intends to cultivate olive groves in the beautiful 
grounds. I am happy to announce his aged aunt’s recovery after 
a sharp attack of pneumonia a few weeks ago. She is the 
“Sarianna” often alluded to by Elizabeth Barrett Browning in her 
letters. Besides La Torre all’ Antilla, Mr. Robert Barrett Browning 
has several houses at Asolo and a fine studio on-the hilltop of that 
quaint medizeval old town. 
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DHESTATEER 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A SCHOOLBOY. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


L.—To Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 
clo Rey. Charles Felworth, 
Essington, Berks. 
January 15. 

‘DEAR Miss MEREDITH,—I am writing to 
say that I have got you the Nicaragua stamp 
you wanted. 

Brooke minor had two of them (he’s a fag, 
sO it was easy to work). 

I came back here on Wednesday and of 
course just the very day that it started to 
freeze again ; beastly sickening I call it as the 
pond must be fine by now, and I wanted to 
‘show you that new figure Jessie told you 
about. 

The new master is a regular rotter and 
no good at all at games. 

There is no other news, so good-bye, from 
yours truly, P. L. FORSTER. 

P.S.—I enclose the stamp; do you want 
-any others ? 


I1.—TZo Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 
Essington, February 15. 
‘DEAR MIsS MEREDITH,—It’s awfully good 
-of you to write me such a jolly long letter and 
I was awfully pleased to get it. 

I would have answered before but have 
‘been awfully busy through a row about 
-smoking and the usual ghastly impot. You’ve 
no idea what a swot they are and I’ve had to 
miss no end of footer. 

I wonderif you’d care to hear about it. It 
was like this. Two chaps in our form and an 
older fellow in the 5th and myself hit upon a 
‘sort of cave in a deserted quarry just out of 
bounds. 

It was a rare find, I tell you, and we 
-covered the front over with brambles and big 
stones (you had to lift them up to crawl in, 
which was rather a fag, but once there it was 
-simply ripping). 

It was during a hare and hounds, that’s 
how the “Saint” (that’s St. Maur, the chap in 
‘the 5th) happened to be with us ; but he was 
very decent about it and allowed us a share. 
-Cottar major really found it. 

We used to post a fag at the entrance to 
the quarry, but one day when we were all 
in there smoking the little brute gave us the 
‘slip after a rabbit or some silly game of his 
own, and old Glocken—that’s the mathematics 
master—was walking past and heard our 
voices. 

We saw him coming and all got away but 
the “Saint,” and he sat there coolly with his 
pipe in his mouth. I never saw such cheek ! 

His father’s Lord Houston, and that helps 
him sometimes, and he’s got a sort of baby 
innocent face, for all he’s six foot one in his 
socks, that takes everyone in, but we know 
better ! 

We got back to the form-room safely, 
although you bet old Glocken had spotted us 
all right, and a quarter of an hour later in 
strolls the “Saint” laughing fit to burst 
himself. 5; 

“Oh, you’ fellows,” he cries, and fairly 
falls across a form ; but when we dragged him 
up he puts on that seraphic expression of his, 
and bit by bit we got it out of him. 


He’d told Glocken that his governor was 
“a tremendous smoker” and that he openly 
deplored his son’s “incapacity for the fragrant 
weed.” Lord Houston’s a widower and the 
“Saint” is his only child. So he explained, 
as only he knows how, that his one desire in 
life was to be “companionable” to his father. 
(Have you ever seen Lord Houston? He 
looks as though he were made of iron—cast 
iron at that !) 

Glocken was evidently moved. He’s a 
soft little chap with a keen eye to a title, so 
he stopped jawing and began to reason gently 
with his victim. 

The result was “a primary offence ” was 
to “remain unreported,” but St. Maur was to 
do him one hundred lines instead. 

Here the bell rang and the “ Saint ” paused 
on the threshold for a last touch as is his way. 
1 quote verbatim: “Likewise listen ye all 
unto the voice of Glocken: I am to live to be 
a solace to my parent. A solace /// Oh, 
holy Moses !” and he bolted chuckling. 

So now some of the chaps call him the 
“Solace,” but I think the “ Saint’s” better. 
Of course we all got lines so that’s why I 
haven’t answered before. 

Hoping this hasn’t bored you and thanking 
you ever so again for your awfully jolly letter, 
I am yours very truly, PHILIP L. FORSTER. 


(Two letters omitted.) 


V.—To Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 


Essington, March 27. 
DEAR Miss MEREDITH,—You know I said 
I was sending you a white mole’s skin (I 
thought you’d like it as they’re awfully rare). 
Well, I’ve had no end of bother over it and 
it’s not ready yet. 

Something must have gone wrong with 
the stuff I used to cure it, and so I don’t think 
you’d better have it because it smells rather. 
(It’s not exactly a bad smell, but it’s best to 
keep it out of doors.) 

I am sorry but will try and get you 
another. I meant it for your birthday. 

My sister says in her letter you are going 
to stay with her, so I hope you'll still be there 
when I come back for the holidays. 

Aren’t you sorry Oxford’s licked Cambridge 
again? It’s so sickening the way they always 
lose the toss, but it must have been a clinking 
good race all the same. 

I hope I have made it clear about the 
mole’s skin. — Yours sincerely, PHILIP 
FORSTER. 

P.S.—We break up on the 3rd. 


VI.—TZo Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 


Bourton Grange, Bourton, Surrey, 
April 9. 

DEAR MIss SYBIL,—It’s awfully good of you 
to ask me over again on Thursday, but St. 
Maur--the chap I told you about we call the 
“ Saint ”—is staying with us till Monday. I 
wonder if you would mind awfully if I brought 
him? He’s really a very decent chap. 

Jessie says she doesn’t think you'll mind 
my asking. — Yours very sincerely, PHIL. 
FORSTER. 
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By Muriel Hine. 


VII.—TZo Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 


Bourton Grange, April 13. 
DEAR Miss SyBIL,—l’ll be there. It’s most 
awfully kind of you. Of course, I won’t tell 
Jessie. Girls are such blabbers--ordinary girls 
I mean.—Yours in haste, P. L. F. 


VIIL—TZo Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 
Essington, April 18. 

DEAR SyBIL,—You see I am back here 
again. I looked out of the train at Westfield 
and thought I saw you in the garden. Was it 
you? I like the 5th, but am awfully sorry the 
holidays are over. I say, are you sure you 
don’t mind my calling you Sybil? because I 
wouldn’t like you to think me cheeky, but it’s 
a clinking good name, you know, and as you 
called me Phil the other day in the woods I 
thought I might—but if you don’t like it 
please tell me at once. 

There has been no end of a rumpus 
already in the 4th. There’s a lot of chaps 
going in for engineering there now, and 
they’ve been building under old Proxam’s 
thumb a model railway in the field beyond 
the cricket pitch. They’ve got rails laid and 
tunnels and an engine worked by petrol 
that runs through no end of a swipe. Result 
is they’re so cocked up about it all they aren’t 
fit to speak to. 

Well, on Wednesday evening Dickson 
major, whose father’s a bigwig in civil engi- 
neers, started gassing, shoving his scientific 
theories down everybody’s throat, fairly revel- 
ling in covert sneers at the ignorance around. 

Well, you can’t expect fellows to stand this ; 
and at last Cottar, he’s in the eleven and one 
of our crack bowlers, called a meeting in the 
monitors’ study. It was a private show, 
mostly ‘leggy ” chaps (we call the athletic 
side “leggy” and the swotters “ brainy”), and 
they planned a great surprise for Messrs, 
Dickson and Co, 

That night Cottar and another fellow got 
through the dormitory window, crawled along 
the water-pipes and got down on to the roof 
of the new junior class-room, which is a one- 
story affair, and let each other down on to 
the ground. 

They bagged a spade from the gardener’s 
shed and carefully digging up the turf above 
they made a hole down into the middle of the 
second tunnel. 

Here they built up a strong barrier and 
heaped up some gunpowder in front of it, 
then covered in the tunnel carefully again. 

They had to do it all by the light of a 
bicycle lamp, but you bet they made a good 
job of it. 

Then they managed to get back into 
dormitory without rousing the rest. 

Next day, as luck had it, who should turn 
up but Dickson Zéve to see how his dear son’s 
scientific studies were progressing. 

Old Proxam was fairly bursting with joy 
at meeting the great man, and he and Dick- 
son and a favoured few marched down to the 
field beyond the cricket pitch, the fond parent 
in tow. 

The engine, oiled and cleaned to a shining 
glory, was started off. 
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It cleared the first tunnel and simply tore 
into the next. Cottar was hiding behind the 
cricket shed and saw it all. The engine 
seemed to pause in the tunnel, then one of the 
sparks must have tickled up the gunpowder ; 
there was a tremendous bang and a lot of 
loose earth shot up and found a permanent 
resting place in the visitor’s eyes. I fancy it 
dislocated that engine a bit too. 

Proxam was furious and then puzzled and 
suspicious, but it was just one of those things 
you can’t prove. 

Of course there was a fair joke that night 
in the fourth-form room, especially when 
Cottar in his clearest voice announced that 
“they were confoundedly dangerous things, 
those little home-made engines, and it was an 
obvious warning to amateurs.” 

After that the ink-pots began to fly about 
until old Felworth himself appeared. 

Well, good-bye, and do write soon. 

St. Maur has heard of a dog, a ripping 
little bull pug, and wants to know if that 
would suit you. He sends his kind regards. 
—Hoping you will write, yours ever, PHIL. 


(Three letters here omitted.) 


XIL.—Zo Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 

Westleigh, Surrey. 

Essington, May 25. 

My DEAR SyBIL,—I was so awfully pleased 
to hear from you again. I do think it’s real 
good of you to write to a chap. I’ve had a 
beastly fit of the blues. St. Maur left at the 
half term and everyone misses him. He was 
such an all-round good chap. Lord Hous- 
ton’s sent him to a crammer in London to 
prepare for Sandhurst. I’ve heard from him 
already, and he says they’ve no end of free- 
dom and some of the men are the right sort, 
but he misses the cricket awfully. 

And now I want to know if you would 
possibly care to come with my sister to our 
scholars’ day ? It’s the day before we break 
up, and there’s a cricket match in the after- 
noon, first and second elevens, so I shall 
play, and then the speeches and prize-giving, 
and after that a dance. 

I know it’s a long way ahead, but do 
talk it over with Jessie and see if you can’t 
runit through. Old Mrs. Hall will give you both 
beds for the night. She’s a dear old soul and 
knows Jessie. So do come. 

I am getting awfully keen on cricket and 
spend hours at the nets, and (only this is a secret 
mind !) Synge, the captain of the second, is 
leaving this term, and I’ve half an idea that 
with average luck at the match I shall take 
his place next year. Wouldn’t it be 
splendid ? 

I’m glad you like the dog. St. Maur was 
always gassing'about you before he left, and one 
day (I hope you don’t mind?) I showed him that 
little photo you gave me in the holidays, and 
he was awfully sick to think I had one and he 
hadn’t. I could see it by the way he smiled, 
and he put on that baby look of his and 
drawled, ‘‘ What an infamous libel, I wonder 
you care to keep it,” whichis just his way, you 
know. Well, good-bye now, there’s the bell ! 
—Yours, PHIL. 

P.S.—Do, do come. 


XILL.—TZo Miss Sybil Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 
Essington, June 23. 
My DEAR SyBiIL,—l’m coming to meet the 
11.20 train to-morrow with a cab and have 


arranged everything and got leave to lunch 
with youat Mrs, Hall’s ; and oh! I am so jolly 
glad you’re coming. 

The exams were over, thank goodness, on 
Tuesday, but to-day has really been the very 
longest one I’ve ever known. 

I’ve managed to get two prizes somehow, 
one for French and one for Euclid. 

D’you remember that book you were so 
keen upon about a poor beggar called “ Jean 
Valjean”? Well, they set a bit of that for 
the translation, and so I knew it a bit to 
begin with. Wasn’t it luck? So you see one 
prize is partly your doing because I used to 
think that French was awful rot before you 
put me on to it. 

I don’t know what’s up with my cricket, 
I’ve been playing like a giddy goat and I’m 
fairly funking the match. 

I do hope I shall make some runs, 
especially now youw’re coming. Fancy if I got 
a duck’s egg ! what woz/d you say ? 

I thought the “Saint” would be here for 
it but he can’t. He says, ‘ There’s too much 
on in town just now.” I wonder what he’s up 
to. 

How funny you should have met him that 
night at the theatre. It was jolly nice of you 
to go on with your people to supper with him 
afterwards. 

Is the Savoy a real good place? Why I 
ask is, young Bell went there last Christmas 
and said they gave you such rotten helpings, 
he went away fairly hungry. I think, if so, 
St. Maur might have taken you somewhere 
better. Bell called it a “regular ladies’ tea 
party,” and he said the noise was ghastly and 
reminded him of a girls’ school with everyone 
faked out in ball dresses. 

I must post this now or you won’t get it 
in time, so good-bye until to-morrow.— Yours, 
PHIL. 

P.S.—(1) Hope Jessie is bringing a decent 
frock. 

(2) Just heard that Cottar’s going to row 
for his college at Henley. Another of our 
“old boys” to the fore, hurrah ! 


XIV.—To Miss Meredith, Carlton Hotel, 
London, 


Hétel des Bains, Homburg, July 1. 
DEAREST SYBIL,—I have got you _ the 
vouchers for Lord’s through Astwick, whose 
governor is a member, and I hope they’ll get 
to you in time and be good seats. 

I only wish I was in London and could 
take you myself. 

It is sickening being planted here, and 
why the governor can’t cure his gout decently 
in England like other people heaven only 
knows. 

There is nothing on earth to do but walk 
upand down among a crowd of the most awful 
dressed-up people you ever saw. No cricket or 
rowing or even golf. I almost wish I were 
back at school again. 

It is ripping of you to say all that about 
scholars’ day and I’ll never forgot how kind 
you were. I think it was just your words that 
bucked me up for the match, and when they 
chaired me afterwards for the top score and | 
saw you there waving your hand I think it 
was the finest moment of my life—unless, 
perhaps, the evening beat it. Sometimes 
now in this beastly place I wonder if I 
dreamed it all. How the fellows wanted to 
know you, but you gave me half the dances 
like the dear you are, 

And the supper, wasn’t it fun ? and then 
afterwards. 
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VI never forg t that night, never—not if Ii 
live to be a hundred. 

I want to tell you something. Ido hope- 
you won’t mind, but I think I ought to tell 
you. You know when you tore your dress on 
that beastly seat in the garden? Well, 
with that long bit of flimsy stuff that I cut off 
w.th my knife was a small pink rose, like the 
ones you had in your hair. 

Well I sneaked that, and then I was ashamed. 
to tell you. I’ve thought since that I ought to 
have asked you first; it was rather a cad’s. 
trick, wasn’t it ? 

So when you write again, as 1 hope you 
will, do tell me if you mind and you shall 
have it back at once if so. 

I do hope you are not very angry, but it 
was better to tell you, wasn’t it ? 

Do write again soon.—Yours always affec- 
tionately, PHIL, 

P.S.—Don’t I wish you were here. 


XV.—To Miss Meredith, Carlton Hotel, 
London. 
Hotel des Bains, Homburg, July 20. 
My DARLING Syp,—Are you offended, or 
what’s the matter ? 

It is ages since I heard from you and this- 
is my third letter! Ido hope you’re not on 
the sick list. Perhaps you’re so busy with. 
London gaieties, or perhaps you have written 
and this beastly foreign post has lost it ? 

Anyhow do write to me soon. I sent you: 
back that little rose in my last letter, so it can’t 
be that. 

You don’t know how I’ve been in the blues. 
not hearing from you. 

I’m sending you a little present; it’s a 
rotten little thing, only a brooch, but I hope 
you'll like it—From your loving PHIL. 

P.S.—I believe we shall be back in 
England again next month. Even Jessie is. 
getting sick of this place. 


XVI.—TZo Miss Meredith, The Elms, 
Westleigh, Surrey. 


Hotel des Bains, Homburg, July 29: 
DEAR Miss MEREDITH,—Please don’t be 
troubled. It isn’t really anyone’s fault, and I 
do—yes, I do understand. 

Anyhow I'll always thank you for all your 
kindness to me, and as to the “ Saint ’—well,. 
he’s a lucky beggar and (I don’t know why it 
should be hard to say !)—but he always was a: 
dashed good chap; so that’s all right. 

Jessie. says I oughtn’t to call you Sybil 
now—that’s why I’ve begun like this, it isn’t 
because I feel any different, you know. 

I’ve just heard from Essington. I’m not 
to be captain of the second eleven because I’m: 
to go straight into the first. 

I suppose it was my score at the match 
which worked it, but somehow I don’t feel 
half as keen over it as I expected to. Every- 
thing’s luck in this world, isn’t it ? 

Thank you for saying what you did about 
the rose. I’m glad you know I’ve always. 
been quite straight with you. After all it was 
the least a chap could do when you were so 
kind. 

I’m not coming back to Bourton after all 
these holidays, as Cottar has asked me to go: 
up to him in Scotland when I leave here. 

I’m sorry his boat got licked at Henley,. 
aren’t you? I wonder if you were there > 
Oh! I suppose St. Maur took you. 

Well, good-bye now. 

I wonder if | shall ever see you again.— 
Yours, PHIL. 

P.S.—Don’t trouble to answer this. 
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“THE TATLER” 
COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 


Rib PAREHR: 


NEW YEAR PRIZE 


the Imperial Yeomanry. 


‘en years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 

known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
‘carrying on the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
For 


the last three or four months THE TaTLER has been receiving 


important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. 


‘communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. As THE TaTLER 
unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 
were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications we have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—€30, £15, and 
 5—for the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 

Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers. 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902, 
and every week while the competition lasts THe TaTLer 
will best 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. 

As this is essentially a practical matter we shall not take upon 


give reproductions of some of the designs 


ourselves the onus of deciding which designs are the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Earl of Dudley, who as major 
in the Worcestershive Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa has had immense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate foy us. All the designs 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before 
sending in designs, and to pay special attention to the 
advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 
early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
“Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of— 
(1) Review Order. 
(2) Drill Order. 


(1)—The Review Order to consist of — 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on lines of those worn by Colonial troops, 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
(c) Breeches or pantaloons, 
(d) Boots or leggings. 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap. 
(b) Serge. 
(c) Breeches, 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 


No gold or silver lace to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, or 
‘bronze. Buttons: Silver, brass, bronze, or leather. 

Material for tunic and serge to be khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design. 

General idea of uniform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
‘that of a cavalry soldier. 

Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 

Designs may be sent in on any day between January J, 1902, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
will be considered. 
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Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes 
provided he complies with the conditions, but competitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and not 
to send them in all together at the end. This will enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best designs received each week, 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be frinted 
with the conditions each week in “The 
‘Tatler ” while the competition lasts. 


COUPON 


January I5 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will be 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902. 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and address 
clearly written on the back, 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final. 

The designs may be done either in water colours, pen and ink, 
or the ordinary wash method. 

N.B.—No design will be received after February 14. 


All designs are to be addressed— 
Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of ‘‘ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
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VICTOR TRUMPER 


‘“‘ Flannelled Fools.” — Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has told us what he thinks of the 
cricketers of England and Australia. It 
would be rather interesting if one could 
learn what the cricketers think of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Kipling described 
to us long ago in S¢a/ky his ideal school- 
boy—a youth who abhors exercise and 
games and devotes his leisure hours to 
the surreptitious consumption of bad beer 
and tobacco. So after all there is nothing 
very surprising in his latest screed against 
cricket and football. Cricketers and foot- 
ball players may not be more intelligent 
than any other body of men, but*at any 
rate in the present war they have given 
practical proof of their pluck and patriot- 
ism even if they are unable to appreciate 
the tangled ethics which justify a man in 
defaming those who have fought and died 
for their country while he confines his 
patriotism to penning warlike ditties in 
the safe seclusion of his study. But 
perhaps we are taking Mr. Kipling too 
seriously. His verses in the 7zmes were 
possibly intended merely as a fresh adver- 
tisement. If so he has certainly had it. 


The First International.-—At the time 
of writing the result of the match be- 
tween England and Wales at Blackheath 
is not known, but there are the usual 
gloomy forebodings about the possibility 
of England being able to defeat the Prin- 
cipality with the team which has been 
chosen. At any rate, whatever the result 
may be, it cannot be urged against the 
selection committee that they have shown 
any undue favouritism for university men. 
The Devon v. Rest of England match 
gave the committee very little to guide 
them as regards combination, and the 
players were chosen mainly on the 
brilliancy. 


1. & G. Taylor 


J. T. TAYLOR 


Who captained England against Wales at 
Blackheath on Saturday 


grounds 


CURRENT SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES. 


H. King 


R. W. DUFF 


The brilliant young Australian cricketer who made top 
score in each innings against A. C. MacLaren’s 
team in the second test match 


of individual 


The Welsh 
Captain.—E. Gwyn 
Nicholls, who has 
succeeded to the 
“captaincy of the 
Welsh fifteen on 
the rétirement of 
that most versatile 
of players, W. J. 
Bancroft, the hero 
of thirty-one inter- 
national fights, has 
himself about as 
much experience as 
any Rugger foot- 
baller now in the 
front rank. Born 
at Westbury - on - 
Severn twenty- 
seven years ago he 
has played for 
Gloucestershire by 
right of his birth 
qualification, But 
if an Englishman 
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by birth he is essentially a Welshman by 
training and football education. Joining 
the Cardiff reserves in 1891-2 he got his 
brevet rank two years later as a member 
of Cardiff's first fifteen. A regular member 
of the Cardiff team since then, his sterling 
play in the centre has done much to popu- 
larise the methods of the Welsh three- 
quarter line. His first international cap 
came to him in 1895-6, since which time 
he has figured in twelve other matches for 
Wales. He has also played for Glamor- 
ganshire and was one of the British team 
which visited Australia some years ago. 
With the new year he left the Cardiff club, 
for which he had played some eight 
seasons, to join Newport, for which club 
he is now playing, to the material im- 
provement of its defence. 


Yorkshire-cum-Durham.—J. T. Taylor, 
who owing to the absence from England 
of J. Daniell—familiarly known as “ The 
Prophet ”—captained the English team 
against Wales last Saturday at Black- 
heath, did not begin to play foot- 
ball until he was about nineteen. His 
first club was Castleford, and he had 
only played a few matches for it when 
he was chosen to represent England 
against Ireland. In all he has had five 
international caps since 1896-7 besides 
playing for the North eight times. In his 
Castleford days he did good service for 
Yorkshire, but latterly Durham has been 
able to claim him by residence and to 
strengthen its three-quarter line materially 
by his presence in the team. He has, too, 
been a tower of strength to the West 
Hartlepool club, which has this winter so 
far had a wonderful run of success, having, 
in fact, an unbeaten record. As right 


three-quarter he has no superior in England. At times he is brilliant, 
full of resource and strategy, always reliable, and sound in defence. 


Test Match Gossip. 
—So far Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s team has ex- 
actly followed in the 
steps of Mr. Stoddart’s 
last combination. Both 
teams won the first of 
the test matches and 
lost the second, but it 
is to be hoped that the 
parallel will not be 
extended further. Mr. 
Stoddart’s men had to 
remain content with 
their first victory and 
did not score a single 
win in the remaining 
four matches. As the 
game went last month 
luck was all against 
the Englishmen in the 
second innings, but 
only superlatively good 
fortune could have 
enabled them to win. 


Dighton 


E. GWYN NICHOLLS 


The captain of the Welsh team against England 
last Saturday 
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An Australian Hero.—Duff, who made 
top score for Australia in both innings, was 
certainly the hero of the match. To play an 
innings of a hundred at a critical period in his 
first test match was a feat to be proud of, and one 
which only three cricketers—W. G. Grace, 
Bannerman, and Ranjy—had previously 
achieved. At first we were offered a morsel 
of comfort by the announcement that though 
Duff made his runs for Australia he is 
really a Surrey man and took his first lessons 
in cricket in the neighbourhood of Croydon. 
The wish, I am afraid, was father to this 
announcement. Duff, alas, is an Australian 
born and bred, and was never in England, 
though we may expect to see him next spring. 


Skating at Davos.—The portrait of Herr 
Julius Olbeter will recall pleasant memories 
of happy hours on the ice at Davos to hun- 
dreds of skaters, English as well-as foreign. 
An energetic as well as a bright and cheery 
personality the sturdy little Teuton has been 
the central figure in everything connected 
with Davos for some years. The Interna- 
tional Skating Club of Davos, of which Herr 


HERR OLBETER 


Director of the International Skating Union 
at Davos 


Olbete’ is the director, is this month cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary with a special 
figure-skating competition in honour of the 
event. The annual meetings of the I. S.C. D. 
have produced many brilliant performances 
in speed as well as figure skating. It was on 
the Eisbahn at Davos in February, 1900, that 
I saw Peter Oestlund, the Nor- 
wegian, make the previous record ees 
for 500, 1,000, 1,500, and 10,000 

metres look silly ; and what per- 
fection of ease and grace in the 
meeting of Hiigel of Vienna and 
Salebow of Stockholm in the 
world’s figure-skating champion- 
ship at the same meeting when the 
Austrian won by the barest of 
margins. A sight for the gods in 
all truth. 


President of the N. S. A.— 
A fenman himself Mr. W. Hayes 
Fisher, M.P., the president of the 
National Skating Association, 
must have had the love of skating 
born in him. At all events he has 
taken an active interest in ice 
sports all his life and is no mean 
performer, being a holder of the 
speed badges of the N.S.A. One 
of the earliest members of the 
association he has held the pre- 
sidency since 1894. A wet bob at 
University College, Oxford, he is 
still a member of the Leander 


Club, He is, too, a keen golfer and is well 
known on the links, more especially as the 
manager of the parliamentary handicap. 


The World’s Skating Championships.— 
Skaters will be having a fine time of it within 
the next few weeks, one might almost say 
weather or no. In any case the celebration 
of the coming of age of the National Skating 
Association, which had to be deferred owing 
to the lamented death of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, is bound to be one of the most 
interesting functions of the new year. A 
whole week in February will be devoted to 
the various competitions. The programme 
is to include, in addition to the world’s figure- 
skating championship on February 13, which 
the King has promised to attend, a historical 
exhibition of skates and skating pictures, &c., 
the competition for the challenge shield of the 
National Skating Association for combined 
figure skating, pair skating, &c., and a 
banquet at the Savoy Hotel on Saturday, 
February 15, to wind up the week. A history 
of the association will also be published and a 
commemoration medal struck. 


Sport at Niagara.—The world’s figure- 
skating championship. will take place at 
Niagara. Last spring the National Skating 
Association was unable to hold it, and it was 
undertaken by the committee of the Nordiska 
Spel, which took place at Stockholm in 
February. The dates and places for this 


year’s championships have already been fixed.. 


Herr Olbeter, most courteous of officials, as I 
have good reason to know, and the committee 
of the International Skating Club at Davos 
Platz will have the management of the 
European speed championships at Davos on 
January 18 and 19. The world’s speed cham- 
pionship meeting will be held at Helsingfors 
on February 22 and 23. The European 
figure championships, which were decided at 
Amsterdam on January 10, were the first of 
the series. 


An Unique Record. —Intelligent anticipation 
would certainly justify the belief that Merchis- 
ton is going to win the football championship 
of the Scots schools this year again. Last 
winter’s team had, one would be safe in say- 
ing. the perfectly unique record of 375 points 
tonone. This season they are the only 
unbeaten team up to date. They were only 
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able to draw with Lorette, but as the latter 
went down before Fettes, whom Merchiston 
beat by a try, the odds at present certainly 
favour the latter. In all they have so far 


~ Downey 


MR. HAYES FISHER, M.P. 


President of the National Skating Association 


made 145 points and lost nine. The only 
score against them in a Scots school match 
has been a penalty goal by Glenalmond. 
Only one school team, by the way, has crossed 
Merchiston’s lines during the last two years. 
Sedbergh is the one English school Merchiston 
plays, and to the Sedberghians belongs the 
distinction of the only two tries made against 
Merchiston in the period mentioned. 


Women as Loaders.—A friend tells me 
that women threaten at last to invade the 
ranks even of loaders at big shoots. At a 
shoot in Northumberland recently—on an 
estate not a hundred miles from Ellingham 
Hall, which is the seat of Sir John Haggerston, 
Bart.—the host, he says, was “loaded for” by 
a “buxom wench,” the daughter of a gamc- 
keeper in the adjoining county. ‘She 
worked,” he declares, ‘ I believe quieker than, 
any male loader I have ever set eyes on,” and 
he goes on to add that his host mentioned 
that he had employed her in the capacity for 
the last three seasons and was “prepared to. 
back her against any man for rapidity as well 
as for safety.” Perhaps before long we may 
see something of this sort: ‘‘ Expert loader, 
three years with Viscount Hoetong, desires 
change. Can take babies from the month.” 


INTERNATIONAL SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP AT DAVOS 
Herr Julius Olbeter is seen holding a flag to the left of the picture 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


M: Ralph Blumenfeld, of the editorial staff of the Daily JMazl, 

has been making a plea in the Caxton Magazine for practical 
editors for real newspapers ; that is to say, he is exceedingly keen in 
urging that the ruling spirit of a newspaper should be a practical 
workman who has served an apprenticeship to type-setting and to 
every technical aspect of a newspaper. The time has gone by, 
he thinks, when the bright young man from Oxford or Cambridge 
can be pitchforked into the editorial chair with all the kudos 
of an editor but with duties that really amount only to 
about one “leader” a day and a little mild supervision 
of those who provide the bulk of the columns. It is quite 
clear that in Mr. Blumenfeld’s opinion the news editor is the 
primary factor of a newspaper, that the skilful manipulation of 
all the news of the day in a brief, pithy form is far more important 
than opinions. Mr. Blumenfeld goes so far as to express a belief 
that the leading article, which formerly had a page to itself and is 
now fast sinking into a position of minor importance, will in many 
papers disappear altogether, leaving the day’s news to carry its own 
moral :— 


“The ever-increasing reading public," he says, ‘‘ wants the news. If it desires 
opinions it goes to the reviews, which are day by day becoming stronger and more 
influential and more attractive.” 


M:: Blumenfeld’s theory conveys only half a truth. It is quite 

correct to say that a new spirit has come over English 
daily journalism, that the political journalist is not as a whole as 
strong a power as he was a few years back. I have already 
indicated as much in these columns by reference to the methods in 
America, where every newspaper has a dozen editors, each of them 
on about the same footing. The colossal success of the Dazly Afait, 
the paper with which Mr. Blumenfeld is associated, has no doubt 
impressed this point upon him. There we have a paper that is 
eminently a record of news—masterly news editorship carried to its 
highest point. The busy man delights in the modern halfpenny paper 
because he finds all the events that are going on recorded in the 
pithiest manner, and the penny paper has largely followed in the 
same direction. This is indisputable ; none the less I believe there 
is plenty of room for the journal of opinions—the journal that is the 
advocate of this or that phase of national development. The 
moderation of the 7%mes, the thoughtful conservatism of the Stan- 
dard and the Morning Post, and the advanced views of certain other 
journals will always have a large and sufficient audience to whom 
to make their appeal, an audience which likes to be kept in touch 
with some bright, individual, and analytical intellect, not merely 
weekly, but from day to day. 


hen not only have we opinions in politics but we have opinions 
on many other subjects that give a great reality and vigour to 
the daily life of many of us. As a journalist it is my business to see 
most of our daily morning papers, and [| find good in all of them, 
quite apart from their political opinions. In the 77es I am put 
into touch with some most interesting correspondence from all 
quarters of the globe; in the Morning Post, among many other 
intellectual attractions, I delight in the articles of Mr. Andrew Lang ; 
in the Standard 1 find thorough treatment of all scientific and 
social problems and most admirable book-reviewing, some of 
which I understand is from the pen of Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the 
distinguished novelist. The Dacly News, again, has by far the 
liveliest letters from Paris, in my judgment—those by Mrs. Crawford. 
In the Daily Chronicle 1 read the weekly causerie by Mr. L. F. 
Austin and the amusing birthday records. In the Morning Leader 
one finds signed articles by Mr. William Archer and Mr. A. B. 
Walkley. The Daily Telegraph boasts quite the best dramatic 
critic of the day in Mr. W. L. Courtney. 
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o say all this is simply to imply that one has skimmed these 
papers in a way that their regular subscribers may fairly 
resent, but it is the best way to drive home my point, which is 
that a mere boiling down of news, however well done, does 
not quite exhaust the audience that is at the disposal of newspaper 
enterprise. It will be remembered that in the United States 
of America, amid all the smart /up-to-date enterprise, there has 
generally been a place for sober and more slow-going journals. One 
of the wealthiest newspaper properties in Philadelphia, for example, 
the Ledger, has been conducted for years upon methods usually 
associated with old-fashioned England. 


hile insisting upon it that the new journalism and the new 
method of subdividing editorial responsibility has not given 
us the last word [ am still very much disposed to object to the 
attitude of some of the older journalism towards the modern taste for 
paragraphs. I findin a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
a contemptuous reference to those who write what the author 
describes as “literary causeries or strings of paragraphs.” I find a 
similar attitude taken up in the Sfec/atoy in an article on Gérki, 
the Russian novelist. The writer would seem to resent very bitterly 
the fact that someone had told in paragraph form the story of 
Gorki’s life as conveyed in a recent edition of one of Gérki’s novels. 
We all know that the Sfec/ator is a journal written by old 
gentlemen for old gentlemen, and we need not take it too seriously. 
But think of the imbecility of the position from a paper that writes 
dull articles about nothing every week—-articles the drift of which 
could so easily be condensed into paragraphs. 


Wy: only the other day the Sfectator devoted four columns 

of space to a review of a book on Cowper, the poet. 
There is an immense amount of new material concerning Cowper, of 
unpublished letters and so on, for those who have the industry to 
search for it. The book reviewed by the S#ectator, however, con- 
tained not one single new fact, not one bright idea freshly retold, and 
the Spectator article was akin to the book. In all these four columns 
there was nothing but a barren recapitulation of the story of 
Cowper’s life as known to every schoolboy. Not one of the points 
laid open to us by the zeal of the specialist or by the insight of 


our more thoughtful critics was raised. Surely two or three 


paragraphs with real grit in them would be worth scores of such 
articles. 


xe aerondent writes to me as follows :— 

The resurrectionists who unearth the first fruits of literary genius make some 
ingenious finds. But no German even of surpassing dryasdustness would ever be 
likely unaided to light upon the first and—not even excluding certain publications of 
the Sunday School Union—chief previous contribution to literature of the author of 
The House with the Green Shutters. Embedded on ‘page 60 of Nichol and McCor- 
mick'’s Questions and Exercises in English Composition—one of the series of history 
and literature primers which John Richard Green edited for Messrs. Macmillan— 
is the beautifully ambiguous sentence: ‘t Please excuse my absence yesterday as I 
was consulting a doctor for insomnia during the class hour.” It is nigh on a dozen 
years since this deft exercise in faulty arrangement was handed in by Mr. George 
Douglas Brown to the lecturer in the English Literature class at Glasgow. Mr. W. 
S. McCormick, the officiating assistant professor (now the secretary to the Carnegie 
Trust), was so tickled by the phrase that he commandeered it for the primer he was 
preparing in collaboration with Professor John Nicol. 


H ere are two stories from a little-known book :— 

A distinguished diplomatist from the United States of America, a very 
genial and social being, soon after his arrival in London made the round of the 
sights, Madame Tussaud’s among the number. “And what do you think of our 
waxwork?” said a friend, ‘‘ Well,” replied the general, “it struck me as being 
very like any ordinary English party.” 


Lady P—— used to tell a story of a household who were pious and proper and had 
rather an absurd way of showing it. After prayers the male servants left the dining- 
room by one door and the female servants by another. ‘‘ But, you know,” added she, 
“when they got to the bottoms of their respective staircases" (which met) “ the 
kissin’ was like the crackin’ o’ whips.” Lady P—— lisped, which made the story 
funnier. 
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LADY’S MIRROR. 


hen our Gargantuan appetites have been 
satisfied on the matter of sale bargains 
we shall probably be glad to turn our atten- 
tion to the earliest hints on the subject of 
spring fashions. At present, in spite of this 
odd and embarrassing oscillation between 
warm and chilly weather, spring seems a long 
way off, but already the air is stirred by 
rumours of her approach from a purely sar- 
torial or modistic point of view. 


She will come in very richly caparisoned, 

too, with a flourish of trumpets and a 
blaze of colour, and | hear on all sides rumours 
of herculean efforts on the part of the 
powers-that-be in the trade world to prepare 
in a fitting manner for the great occasion of 


the coronation. And what a year this 1902 
ought to be if all the schemes—with which 
we have been painting old London a 
bright vermilion in anticipation—come to 
pass. Beside it the glories of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold will vanish and grow 
dim, and even many of the pleasure-scekers 
are bent on turning over a_ little money 
before the season is over. For instance, half 
the better class of people are leaving their 
flats like rats a sinking ship that they may 
enjoy the benefits of an unparalleled sublet. 
Two years’ rent it is calculated may be paid 
by a three months’ tenancy, and it would 
almost appear that every man’s flat is likely to 
be someone else’s castle for the coming May, 
June, and July of the present year. 
=| Paes that long-suffering official, the Lord 
Chamberlain, is being literally inundated 
with applications for permission to appear at 
one or other of the Courts, and people who 
were indifferent to the somewhat cold attrac- 
tions of a morning presentation are all anxiety 
to participate in one of those desired evening 
functions, when the formalities of a Court will 
be tempered by the benign influence of a 
genial, tactful Sovereign and his lovely consort. 


here is every reason, too, that the applica- 

tions should be made at once, and the 

fact that each lady who has already made her 

curtsey to royalty shall only be permitted to 

present one of her sex makes the rivalry very 
hot and keen. 


t is far too early, of course, to descant on 
the subject of Court gowns, but I hear 
that they will be more beautiful than ever 
thanks to the passion for adorning our apparel 
with the most elaborate and intricate of 
trimmings. They will be jewelled, paz/letté, 
and appligué to achieve a richness of effect 
which has never been surpassed even in the 
days of good Queen Bess, whose sumptuous- 
ness of apparel, however, she would not have 
brooked being surpassed by the ladies of the 
Court. They would have envied us our own 
freedom in the matter of dress, these poor 
ladies, for we read that they were forced to cover 


A Trio 


Blouses. 


of Beautiful 


up alabaster throats and shoulders for the sole 
reason that her Majesty had wisely decided to 
conceal her own yellow neck behind the yards 
and yards of lace or other fabrics which com- 
posed her historical rufis.. They were not likely 
to get much quarter in other directions as well 
from a woman who, undeniably great as she 
was in some respects, was vain and “ little” 
enough to waylay and ransack her lovely 
rival’s wardrobe that she might “ annex ” any 
of the fascinating foreign goods that she 
thought were calculated to suit her own style 
of beauty 
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Bt to return to every-day matters the 

blouse beautiful is such an important 
item of our wardrobes at the present moment 
that I have chosen as one of our illustra- 
tions for this week a trio of theatre or 
‘“every-evening” blouses of a useful descrip- 
tion. Of our three sketches the left-hand one 
is of closely-p'eated fine oriental satin of a 
soft hydrangea blue with sleeves and sash of 
black chiffon, two rows of guipure insertion 
with a twist of black chiffon between them 
outlining the décolletage, and bretelles of 
guipure to correspond. It could, of course, 
be carried out in any other colour and in a 
variety of light materials, the style being a 
particularly becoming one which can be easily 


copied by a local dressmaker or clever maid. 
The design distinguished by a lace bolero 
would be equally pretty in a soft shade of 
pink, pale green, blue, or mauve mousseline 
de soie, a twist of which fabric is threaded 
through the lace and tied in a big knot in 
front. The last of the three I picture in 
accordion-pleated ivory chiffon with a wide 
shaped collar of Irish lace and bell-shaped 
manchettes of the same. 


AS a matter of fact the blouse must no longer 

be looked upon as a kind ot second-class 
garment and put aside to wear with our most 
ancient and dilapidated black skirts that have 
outlived their own particular bodices and are 
doing a little home “hack work.” In Paris 
skirts of the same colour are being made to 
accord with them, and the wide range which is 
permitted us with regard to trimmings has 
made the ensembles really exquisite. For 
instance, I saw a truly exquisite blouse a few 
days ago which had only just arrived from Paris 
of Pompadour chiné silk, the groundwork of 
which was ivory with little blurred wreaths of 
violets. 


CHES FAG LER 


he front and collar were of cream Bruges 
guipure, over which the blouse was laced 
with ropes of mauve chiffon which were finally 
twisted round the waist as a ceinture and fell in 
long ends at the side, each painted at the hem 
with a design of clusters of violets and foliage. 
Chains of amethysts were brought over the 
lace collar and caught with medallion- 
shaped buttons, while the sleeves were of the 
fashionable pagoda shape over little tight lace 
manchettes. This was worn with a skirt of 
cream Bruges lace, the tunic-shaped skirt 
falling over a mass of tiny chiffon frills, each 
completed with two or three horizontal lines 
of mauve bébé velvet. 


Ae a matter of fact small square or heart- 
shaped openings are every whit as 
much @ /a mode just now in fashionable 
circles as the ample expanse of neck 
and shoulders on which the corsage is 
supported either by meagre fastenings or 
none at all, I am inclined to think, 
though, that this particular fancy to 
which I have alluded can hardly outlast 
the season as Court functions. will naturally 
popularise the décolleté gown more than 
ever and it will be certainly more suit- 
able and appropriat.. 


ome of the loveli-st effects in evening 
dresses are produced by various 
transparencies of mousseline or chiffon 
in different shades of the same colour 
placed one over the other. I bave retro- 
spective visions of an exquisite shade 
of almond green produced in this man- 
ner, and I have seen it likewise carried 
out in two or three entirely different 
colours, the result being a changeant 
effect which was something to d:eam of. 
Very often the ubiquitous — paillettes— 
which, by the way, are losing ground a 
little in popular favour across the Channel 
—are veiled with lace or net, and like 
everything else in the matter of evening 
wear which is vague and suggestive this 
genre is illusively lovely. In Paris black 
net or lace over white or a colour is 
very much worn and black velvet ribbon 
is almost inevitable in a lesser or greater 
degree. 
ersonally | prefer light and diaphan- 
ous materials for evening wear, but 
many people 
are discarding 
them for the 
dignified 
charms of an 
entire gown 
of black or 
coloured _ vel- 
vet. Far be it 
from me, how- 
ever, to revile 
Dame Fashion for re-establishing the glories 
of the robe de velour, for anything more 
queenly or of more obvious importance it 
would be hard to find ; but I am, nevertheless, 
of opinion that the old fashion of reserving it 
for the elderly or married had its advantages. 
Nowadays, as often as not, one sces girls 
barely out of their teens attired in an imposing 
manner that might have befitted their grand- 
mothers, and it is an undisputable fact, too, 
that it is the women who are petite and fairy- 
like in appearance who are the very ones to 
garb themselves in the most sombre hues of 
velvet, leaving to their massive Junoesque 
sisters the lighter frivolities of tulle or chiffon. 
A truly Paris creation of soft primrose-coloured 
velvet which I examined recently was dis- 


A CHARMING TEA GOWN 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


tinguished by a graduated front panel of lace 
narrowing to the waist. This was outlined with 
narrow bands of mink fur, as were the three 
lace frills which finished it at the hem, and 
were headed with a soft swathing of white 
tulle. Both bodice and skirt were treated 
with perpendicular lines of Roman pearls, 
each pearl being quite separate from its 
fellows, the lines naturally giving a sugges- 
tion of height to the figure, while the little 
pouched corsage was adorned with an empiece- 
ment of white satin souple closely embroidered 


SOIE 


IN MOUSSELINE Dé 


in a lovely design of mauve velvet and sed 
pearls and outlined above and below with a 
narrow border of mink. A folded ceinture 
of mauve satin from which floated long ends 
of tulle of the same shade completed the 
effect, the sleeves being simple, composed of 
crossed bands of fur with a frill of lace falling 
considerably below the shoulder and showing 
a peep of the arm between. 
ou the person who ought to reap a 
harvest from the coronation year is the 
face masseuse. Everyone will want to be 
beautiful, or at least to keep their looks 
through the rush and whirl of social life, and 
such tried means as that of the really clever 
beauty culturist is the best way to encompass 
it. Nothing succeeds like success, and I hear 
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that Mrs. Pomeroy of 29, Old Bond Street, 
who has proved the “good angel” of so 
many of her sex both as regards face and neck 
massage and her clever treatment by elec- 
trolysis, has still further added to her premises, 
having removed her laboratory and packing- 
rooms, as well as her counting house, secre- 
tarial and advertising offices to 29, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W., to make more room 
for ker numerous clients during the season. 


n response to several requests I am insert- 
ing an Empire tea gown which would be 
useful for a quiet dinner at home. It can be 
carried out in any soft shade of p/éssé mous- 
seline de soie or chiffon trimmed with fine 
lace. The bolero is of folded satin of the 
same shade as. the gown, and the big knot 
with long ends is of black velvet, narrow 
black velvet being also threaded through 

the sleeve above the cuff. 


should like to remind my readers that 
a sale which commenced on the 
13th inst. and which will be con- 
tinued until the 25th is being held at 
the London Corset Co., 42, New Bond 
Street. I have dealt so fully with the 
particular charms of “La Samothrace ” 
corsets that it is needless to enter deeply 
into the subject, but do let me urge you 
to embrace the opportunity of securing 
a pair at a greatly reduced price, as even 
if you are not in immediate need of it 
the reductions are sufficient to tempt even 
the most stoical. DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” will be delighted to 
answer through this column any ques- 
tion concerning dress, the toilet, and 
house decoration, all letters to be 
addressed to her, care of the Editor. 
Writers must give their name and 
address as well as a pseudonym for 
publication, 

Paper fatterns of any of the ori- 
ginal designs appearing in “ My Lady’s 
Mirror” can be supplied, but to special 
measurements only at 1s. 64d. for coats, 
bodices, or skirts, and 3s. for complete 
costume. All orders must be prepaid 
before they can be executed, and should 
be addressed to “ Delamira,.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

PIERRETTE.—1 am only too pleased to answer 
your question even though it hardly, as you say, 
comes into my department. I am quite as much 
bitten with the camera craze as most people and 
have used No, 3 Folding Pocket Kodak tor a long 
time. Itis,in my estimation and in that of all my 
friends who have used it, a capital little camera, 
very easy to master, and capable of producing first- 
rate results. As you do not live in town I should 
write to Kodak, Ltd., 43, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.; 
for one of their booklets on the subject which will 
tell you all you want to know. 

Exxa.—The blouse with the black chiffon 
sleeves which you will see in the preceding page 
would, I think, suit your purpose as the remnant 
of silk you purchased would be quite sufficient to 
make it. You could use your net for the sleeves 
as well as the scarf. For your sister's gown 
I should recommend you to get one _ of 
D. H, Evans's (Oxford Street) lace robes of which the skirts 
are made up and sold with shaped sleeves and bodice 
pieces. I am not greatly in favour of old foundations, 
but I think this will cover most deficiencies. They would 
send it out to Cairo direct, and their robes are always 
in the very latest style. 

Hope.—Thank you for your kind letter. John Broad- 
wocdand Sons, Ltd., 33, Great Pulteney Street, W., would 
carry it out in any style you like to match the furniture 
of your room. Of your patterns I infinitely prefer the 
dull blue, and the pattern of the wall paper is lovely. I 
shall be glad to hear from you when you have decided. 

MADEMOISELLE —I saw a very pretty Riviera coat a 
little while ago of thin beige faced cloth trimmed with 
wide bands of écru guipure worked in gold ; your own 
suggestion could be carried out in this way. As regards 
the feather boa you need have no scruple whatever, they 
will be very fashionable indeed this coming season, so 
your purchase will certainly not have outlived its useful- 
ness by the time you return to England. A white or 
natural coloured one would accord best with your coat, 

Pearv.—You could have it appliqué on your parasol, 
I hear they are to be very gorgeous this year. 
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. The Kaiser’s Coronation and other Coaches, 


THE CORONATION COACH OF GERMANY 


THE IMPERIAL CAB THE IMPERIAL TOWN COACH 


TdE KAISER’S HUNTING WAGGON. IT IS IN NATURAL WOOD 


Not long ago the Kaiser's sledge, his military manceuvre carriage, and others appeared in ‘The Tatler.” The photographs on this page give the 
completion of the German Emperor's travelling vehicles 
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Wen golf first caught on in England the 
opinion was freely expressed by non- 
golfers that the game was only a passing 
craze, a caprice of fashion which would pass 
away as soon as some other amusement 
attracted the fickle attentions of fashionable 
society.. That is now some ten or fifteen 
years ago, and what we are now seeing is that 
golf, while its hold upon the classes has in- 
creased tenfold, is fast becoming a favourite 
recreation of the masses, 
are golfers the excellence of the game is 
sufficient explanation of its popularity 
and a guarantee of its lasting hold on man- 
kind, no matter what other sports may be 
invented. At. the same time it is to be noted 
that the two leading recreations that have 
been introduced since golf became universal— 
namely, cycling and motoring—so far fiom 
detracting from its popularity have actually 
increased it. 


6 Pe cycle and the motor car, like golf, have 

come to stay, and as most golf greens 
iie some little way from the centres of popula- 
tion the cyclist or the motorist who is also a 
golfer can combine either sport with golf in 
his day’s enjoyment. Cycling and motoring 
have become as it were the handmaidens of 
golf, turning the old dreary half-hours and 
hours in cabs and railway trains. into periods 
of blissful enjoyment of fresh air amid all the 
delights of country surroundings. 


t is probable that the growth of the motor 
car will still further increase the popularity 
of golf. There are many spots where golf 
links would ere now have been formed but for 
their remoteness and inaccessibility. The 
success of the Huntercombe golf links, six 
miles beyond Henley, a pleasant motor ride 
from London, is but an earnest of what we 
shall see in the future. 


ee Ping-Pong ” is making huge strides. It 

has already “ championships ” and two 
rival “associations.” There is also a serious 
discussion whether it should not be called 


“MAIDEN” 
The famous hazard at Sandwich 


“tick-tack,” many holding that these words 
are more truly descriptive of the sound made 
by the ball on the racket than “ ping-pong.” 
Perhaps if it were called ‘“ ting-pock” or 
“pick-tong ” a compromise that would satisfy 
the contending parties might be arrived at. 


There was a young man of Hong Kong 
Who invented a game called ping-pong ; 

But a Hottentot black sold the game as tick-tack, 
So they squared it and called it pick-tong. 


As a golfer and golfing author Mr. Horace 

G. Hutchinson is well known to all 
followers of the royal and ancient game, but 
his voluminous writings on golf by no means 
cover the field of his literary achievements. 
He has written many other articles and books 


‘on various other subjects and not a few 


successful novels. His latest work, Dreams 
and their Meanings, recently issued by 
Messrs. Longmans, is a most interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology, 
written in the easy and pleasant style which 
characterises all Mr. Hutchinson’s work. 


r. Stuart Grace, whose death is an- 
nounced at St. Andrews at the age of 
eighty, was one of a family intimately asso- 
ciated with the official history of golf. The 
offic: of honorary secretary of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club 
of St. Andrews was 
held from father to 
son by members of 
the Grace family 
from 1781-1899, a 
record to which there 
is no parallel in 
club history. Mr. 
Stuart Grace himself 
was honorary secre- 
tary for the long 
period of forty-three 
years, from 1842-85, 
when he retired in 
favour of his son, 
Mr, C. Stuart Grace, 
who resigned just two 
years ago. 
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G. Smith. 


AA mong famous hazards the 

“Maiden” at Sandwich 
holds a foremost place. The 
“Maiden” is a high tumulus of 
sand overgrown with bents 
guarding the fifth green which 
lies immediately behind it. The 
hazard can easily be carried and 
the green reached on an ordinary 
day with a good cleek or mashie 
shot, but woe to the player 
who misses or fails to get the 
requisite elevation to carry the 
top. His ball falls back into a 
dreadful pit of wide extent full 
of loose sand and stones, whence 
it takes many strokes to emerge. 
The hazard is facetiously named 
after the well-known instrument 
of torture used by the Spanish 
Inquisition. 


{fs these days of congestion the 

discovery of a new seaside 
golf course anywhere within 
reasonable access is an event of 
some importance, One had the 
impression that the entire avail- 
able seaboard round England 
at any rate was already entirely 
occupied by golf links, and we 
believe that this is pretty nearly the case. 
But an enterprising spirit has been turning 
his attention to the “adjacent islands ” and in 
Walncy Island off the Lancashire coast has 
found what appears to be the making of a 
golfing resort of unique excellence. 


H arry Vardon has already laid out a course, 

and his report leaves nothing to be 
desired. The position of Walney is central 
from all parts of the kingdom, and it lies 
close to the mainland in proximity to many 
thickly-populated districts. It only remains 
for some of the great railway companies 
whose lines converge upon the district to pro- 
vide travelling facilities, hotels, &c., to ensure a 
great and prosperous future for Walney Island. 


MR. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


The well-known golfer and writer 


